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The  Crisis 


CHAPTER  I. 

Lord  Houlazee  stretched  his  aristocratic  limbs  twice 
before  he  rang  for  his  Russian  valet.  A  curtain  at  his 
bedside  parted  and  that  silent  and  obsequious  domestic  ap¬ 
peared. 

“Vodka,”  said  his  Lordship,  “Is  my  bawth  drawn?” 

“It  is,  sir,”  said  the  servant,  bowing  low. 

“My  shirt,  is  it  laid  out,  replete  with  collar-buttons 
and  cuff-links?” 

“It  is  awaiting  your  Lordship’s  pleasure.” 

“And  my  shoes,  are  they  polished  to  reflect  the  sky, 
and  is  my  tea  decently  cooled?” 

“All  these  things  have  been  accomplished.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  his  Lordship  with  a  sigh,  “You 
might  yawn  two  or  three  times  for  me  before  you  brush  my 
teeth.” 

Thus  did  Lord  Houlazee  begin  a  memorable  day.  You 
might  imagine  that  his  Lordship  was  happy.  Alas,  far 
otherwise  is  such!  The  social  problems  of  his  day  lay 
heavy  on  his  mind.  Constantly  he  sought  a  solution.  We 
shall  see  how  he  found  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  very  different  scene  is  now  presented  for  our 
scrutiny.  Several  hours  before  Lord  Houlazee  awoke  in 
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his  palatial  mansion,  Bud  Figgins  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
little  room  in  a  dirty  tenement  house. 

“ - !”  he  said.  “Another - day!’’ 

Mrs.  Figgins  from  behind  the  dresser  hurled  a  boot  at 
him  by  way  of  a  morning  greeting. 

“You - !”  said  Bud  as  he  strangled 

her. 

Feeling  refreshed,  he  dressed  and  strode  out  into  the 
street.  He  had  not  had  a  job  for  six  weeks  and  as  it  was 
about  a  month  since  he  had  eaten,  he  was  rather  hungry. 
He  stopped  at  the  pub.  on  the  corner  for  a  glass  or  two 
of  breakfast.  He  came  out  drying  his  mouth  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat.  There  was  an  unemployed  meeting  in  the 
park.  He  made  his  way  in  that  direction.  As  he  crossed 
the  bridle  path  a  rider  crashed  into  him,  knocking  him 
down. 

“ - ,”  shouted  Bud,  “Garn,  you 

- .  Knockin’  down  an  honest  work¬ 
ing  man!  ’Ow’d  ye  like  ter  be  in  my  place,  what?” 

“Done.”  said  his  Lordship,  for  it  was  none  other.  “It’s 
a  bargain.  We  shall  change  places  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  we  shall  see  how  it  turns  out.  Perchance  we  shall 
find  relief  from  our  problems!” 

We  shall  see  how  his  words  rang  true. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Bud  Figgins,  as  he  mounted  the  stately  chestnut  mare 
so  lately  graced  by  his  Lordship,  clipped  his  heels  to  her 
side  and  galloped  away.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  yards 
the  mare  stopped  short  and  Bud,  UNEQUAL  TO  TLIE 
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OCCASION,  plunged  headlong  over  her  head  and  was 
crushed  to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  passing  truck. 
With  his  last  breath  he  drew  a  sigh.  “ - !”  he  said. 

Lord  Houlazee  climbed  the  stairs  that  night  to  Bud’s 
room.  As  he  approached  the  top  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Fig- 
gins  appeared  over  the  banister. 

“Drunk  again,  are  ye,  Bud!”  she  cried  at  the  disguised 
aristocrat.  “Well,  I’ll  teach  ye  to  choke  me  ’arf  t’  death! 
Take  that,  you - !” 

Whereupon  she  smote  him  twice  over  the  head  with  a 
beer  mug. 

Lord  Houlazee,  UNEQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION, 
fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  never  to  rise  again. 

Which  shows  that  in  our  own  spheres  we  are  best 
fitted  to  discharge  our  several  duties  and  that  it  is  only 
when  we  tweak  the  nose  of  fate  and  seek  with  borrowed 
wings  to  sound  the  depths  we  cannot  grasp,  that  the  Black 
Maria  of  Misfortune  draws  up  at  the  kerb. 

“Quod  erat  demonstrandum” — Missouri  state  motto. 
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A  Swallow-Tale 

If  you  should  offer  me  a  drink 
An  insult  I  should  take  it. 

That  I’ve  a  thirst,  how  dare  you  think. 

Or  any  wish  to  slake  it? 

Yet  though  the  insult’s  offered  me 
It  possibly  might  follow 
That  through  my  magnanimity 
The  insult  I  should  swallow. 
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She  was  so  Young  to  Die ! 

My  host  introduced  me  to  her  and  then  departed  with  a 
curiously  relieved  air. 

“It’s  colder  to-day,  isn’t  it?”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  I  replied.  “Though  not  so  cold  as  yesterday.” 

A  silence  ensued. 

“It  must  be  twenty  minutes  after — or  twenty  minutes 
to,”  she  remarked. 

“Do  you  play  bridge?”  I  asked  quickly. 

“Oh,  I  think  bridge  is  simply  wonderful,”  she  re¬ 
sponded. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,”  I  said.  “It  never  struck  me  in 
exactly  that  way  before.” 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  “It  must  be  twenty  min¬ 
utes  after — or  twenty  minutes  to,”  she  ventured. 

I  winced.  “Do  you  do  any  tobogganing  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  like  it?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh,”  she  answered,  “I  think  all  forms  of  winter  sports 
are  simply  wonderful” 

There  was  another  silence. 

She  cleared  her  throat.  “It  must  be  twenty  minutes 
after — or  twenty  minutes  to,”  she  said,  brightly. 

I  groaned. 

“Did  you  hear  Heifitz  the  other  night  ?”  I  asked. 

She :  “Oh,  yes,  Heifitz  is  simply  wonderful  ” 

I :  “Where  do  you  spend  your  summers  ?” 

She :  “In  Muskoka.” 
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I :  “How  do  you  like  it,  there  ?” 

She :  “Oh,  I  think  Muskoka  is  simply  wonderful.” 

I :  “Have  you  been  reading  about  the  excavations  at 
Luxor?” 

She :  “Oh,  yes.  I  think  they  are  simply  won - ” 

I :  “We  had  a  very  busy  time  at  the  office  to-day.  Bur¬ 
glars  robbed  the  safe,  the  office  boy  fell  out  of  a  second- 
story  window  and  six  stenographers  went  home  with  in¬ 
fluenza.” 

She:  “Oh,  I  think  business  is  simply  won - .” 

I :  “Do  you  like  oysters,  Mark  Twain,  vacuum  cleaners, 
Niagara  Falls,  woollen  underwear,  gin,  monkeys  and  maple 
syrup  ?” 

She :  “Oh,  I  think  they  are  all  simply  wonderful” 

I  had  to  confess  myself  beaten.  I  stopped.  There  was 
another  silence. 

Suddenly  she  turned  on  me  a  glowing  smile.  “It  must 
be  twenty  minutes  after — or  twenty  min — ” 

*  *  *  * 

They  arrested  my  host  for  the  murder.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  his  fault.  He  never  should  have  introduced 
me  to  her. 
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“Click”  went  a  Remington, 

“Zip”  went  some  “copy” 

To  the  composing  room 
Busy  but  sloppy. 

And  the  managing  ed. 

Stuck  out  his  head, 

“News,  news,  we  must  have  news.” 

In  strolled  reporters 
With  stories  of  lunches, 
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Fires,  post-mortems 
And  City  Hall  hunches. 

But  the  managing  ed. 

Still  racked  his  head, 

“News,  news,  we  want  real  news.” 

Up  came  a  yarn 
Of  a  big  legal  suit 
For  a  northern  pulp  mill 
And  a  million  to  boot. 

Said  the  managing  ed. 

“The  public’s  fed 

With  this  sort  of  thing.  We  must  have  news.’ 

Ho!  a  photographer, 

Breathless  but  hlappy, 

Came  in  with  a  picture 

Cried,  “Here’s  something  snappy.” 

The  managing  ed. 

Raised  up  his  head, 

“News,  news,  have  you  got  news?” 

“Yep,”  said  the  other. 

“This  girl,  it’s  a  fac’, 

Has  had  Einstein’s  Theory 
Tattooed  on  her  back.” 

The  managing  ed. 

Stood  on  his  head, 

“News !  news !  Hurray,  real  news !” 
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A  Matter  of  Strategy 

i 

“Yes,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  salesman,  enthusiastically 
banging  his  right  fist  into  his  left  hand,  “it’s  buried  treas¬ 
ure,  buried  treasure.” 

“Oh,”  I  said,  mildly  surprised,  “I  thought  it  was  oil.” 

He  regarded  me  pityingly. 

“It  is  oil,”  he  enunciated,  “but  what  difference  does  that 
make?” 

“Oh,  none,”  I  hastened  to  assure  him,  “none  what¬ 
ever.  I  merely  misunderstood.  You  were  talking  of  oil 
and  then  of  buried  treasure.” 

The  salesman  eyed  me  impressively. 

“In  this  case,”  he  said,  “they  are  all  the  same  thing.” 

I  was  silent.  The  idea  of  oil  and  buried  treasure  be¬ 
ing  one  and  the  same  thing  was  certainly  a  novel  one  and 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I  grinned  meaninglessly. 

The  salesman  held  out  a  pen. 

“Sign  along  the  dotted  line,”  he  said,  “and  you  will  at 
once  become  the  owner  of  3,000  shares  of  the  best  little 
money-making  concern  on  the  market  to-day.” 

“And,  remember,”  he  continued,  as  I  took  the  pen,  “that 
you  are  getting  these  shares  at  one  third  of  their  par  value. 
The  stock  has  an  immediate  face  value  of  $2,000.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  fine  thing  that  is.” 

He  smiled  beneficently. 

I  nodded  and  then  hesitated  as  an  idea  struck  me. 
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“Wait,”  I  said,  returning  his  pen  and  contract  form. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  buy  the  stock?”  he  queried,  chag¬ 
rin  in  his  voice. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  replied,  “Yes,  indeed,  but  I  have  decided 
to  pay  cash  for  it.” 

“Ah!”  he  breathed,  “Cash.  Well,  that’s  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory.” 

I  went  out  and  returned  in  a  moment  with  my  little 
black  strong  box. 

“It  was  when  you  spoke  of  the  stock  being  at  one  third 
its  par  value  that  I  got  the  idea  of  paying  you  cash,”  I 
said,  unlocking  the  box.  “Here  are  50,000  marks.  Their 
face  value  is  about  $10,000.  So  you  see  you  are  getting 
them  for  one  tenth  of  their  par  value.” 

I  waxed  enthusiastic. 

“The  German  mark,”  I  said,  “is  positively  certain  to 
come  back.  Germany,  with  her  vast  resources,  her  inde¬ 
fatigable  energy,  her  untouched  man-power  cannot  but — ” 

But  the  salesman  was  already  reaching  for  his  hat. 

I  m  sorry,”  he  said,  nervously,  “I  must  go.  Impor¬ 
tant  engagement.  No,  I  can’t  buy  any  German  marks  to¬ 
day.” 

The  door  slammed  behind  him. 

“How  extraordinary,”  I  said. 
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The  Return  of  the  Native 

A  Pastoral 

He  stood  without  the  prison  gates ;  the  sky  was  bright  and 
blue ; 

The  birds  all  caroled  sprightly  songs;  the  cows  cried, 
“Moo,  moo,  moo.” 

He  said,  “My  life  of  crime  is  o’er.  This  pen.  no  more 
I’ll  see; 

I’ll  go  back  home  to  Cornersville.  A  rustic  I  will  be. 

Ah,  Cornersville!  Oh,  Cornersville!  Gem  of  a  distant  vale! 

I’d  rather  be  a  cow-herd  there  than  warden  of  this  jail; 

I’d  rather  court  a  dairy-maid  than  wed  an  oil-king’s 
daughter ; 

I’d  rather  drink  fresh  'buttermilk  than  Scotch  and  soda- 
water.” 

It  was  some  ten  or  twenty  years  since  last  he’d  chanced 
to  view 

The  fields  where  gambolled  the  lamb  and  scampered  the 
ewe. 

He  now  recalled  the  mill-pond  stream  where  speckled  trout 
had  jumped,  ' 

And  did  not  know  that  now  just  there  the  town  refuse  was 
dumped. 

He  did  not  know  those  self-same  fields  were  now  called 
real  estate 

Or  that  the  chaffinch  would  ne’ermore  call  “goof-ah!”  to 
its  mate. 
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Ah,  Cornersville !  Oh,  Cornersville!  How  time  has  changed 
thy  face! 

The  Commerce  Chamber  now  maintains  “The  town  h!as 
hit  its  pace.” 

It  was  upon  a  Saturday  our  hero  first  returned; 

The  moment  came  at  last  for  which  he  had  so  often 
yearned. 

His  native  town,  his  birth-place,  oh,  the  place  where  he 
was  born. 

He  saw  himself  a-reaping  in  the  fields  of  golden  corn. 

He  saw  himself  a-setting  on  Jed  Perkins’  cracker  box, 

He  saw  himself  forgetting  con-games,  jail  and  mining 
stocks. 

But,  wait,  for  Fate  is  in  the  game  and  has  a  card  to  play; 

We  know  the  town  is  not  the  same  as  when  he  went  away. 

Now  dance  halls  on  each  corner  and  a  movie  every  block, 

Mislead  the  youth  and  teach  them  to  steal  bills  from  pop’s 
old  sock. 

For  evil  days  are  on  the  town,  the  empty  night-schools 
yawn, 

The  libraries  are  failing  and  the  old  saloons  are  gone. 

High-powered  cars  run  up  and  down  the  widened  central 
street. 

And  jazzy  suit  or  blanket  skirt  adorn  the  town’s  elite. 

Our  hero  saw  it  all  as  frown  chased  frown  across  his  brow. 

He  groaned.  He  sighed  pathetically,  then  murmured,  “I’ll 
allow 

As  how  I’ve  been  in  error  about  this  here  town  of  mine, 

But  where  there’s  any  crookedness  I  soon  can  step  in  line.” 
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And  so  it  was  at  once  without  the  least  consideration 
Our  hero  started  a  finance  and  service  corporation. 

Ah,  Cornersville !  Oh,  Cornersville !  May  heaven  be  your 
aid, 

Our  hero’s  lecturing  on  “Success”  before  your  Board  of 
Trade. 
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Dat  Ver  Good  Dog 

I  t'ink  she’s  ver’  nice  dog  I  got; 

She’s  tres  habile,  dat  leetle  Dot. 

She’s  stay  by  me  for  t’ree,  four  year, 
Mos’  all  de  tam  she’s  leevin’  here. 

Some  tam  I’m  hongry,  I  don’t  care 
So  long  as  Dot,  she’s  got  he’s  share. 

You  t’ink  dat  she’s  ongrateful,  now? 

Jes’  wait,  my  fran’,  I  tell  you  how 

Las’  night  I’m  smoke  my  pipe  an’  sit, 

Dat  Dot  come  in — jes’  t’ink  of  it — 

She’s  bring  home  seex  more  pups  for  show 
Her  ol’  man  how  she  love  heem  so ! 
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Now  it  Can  be  Told 

Scene:  The  Ark ,  shortly  before  sailing  time.  She 
has  been  inspected  thoroughly  by  the  best  marine  engineers 
and  pronounced  right  as  a  trivet  for  her  maiden  voyage. 
Mr.  Noah  is  strolling  about  the  saloon,  wearing  a  golf  suit 
and  inhaling  a  large  Cororia-Corona.  From  time  to  time 
he  glances  about  him  with  a  pleased  air  of  proprietorship, 
his  eye  wandering  oftenest  to  a  buffet  upon  which  stands 
numerous  decanters  and  multi-colored  bottles.  Shem,  en¬ 
tering  from  the  left,  nods  pleasantly  and  turns  to  close  the 
door  behind  him. 

Shem :  “Everything  set,  Dad?” 

Mr.  Noah :  “Absolutely,  my  boy,  absolutely,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  great  trip — a  great  trip.  Er — I  think 
( glancing  at  the  buffet )  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
might  have  a  little  something - ” 

Shem  (sadly)  :  “Dad,  this  won’t  do.  All  by  yourself 
you’ve  practically  killed  a  quart  of  Bourbon  since  morning. 

Mr.  Noah  ( defensively )  :  “Well,  you  and  Ham  have 
polished  off  another.” 

Shem:  “Yes,  that’s  true,  but  then  we’re  younger  and 

_ >> 

Mr.  Noah:  “Stuff  and  nonsense!  Are  you  going  10 
have  a  drink  with  me  or  not?” 

Shem:  “Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  of  course,  I 
will.”  (They  drink.) 
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Mr.  Noah:  “What  do  you  want  for  a  chaser?” 

Shcm:  “Oh - another  Bourbon,  I  think.” 

Mr.  Noah:  “Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Shem:  “Do  you  know  exactly  what  you  have  in 
stock  ?” 

Mr.  Noah:  “No,  I  haven’t  had  it  listed  yet.  Anyway, 
there  are  150  cases  of  Bourbon  to  start  on. 

Shem:  “150  cases?” 

Mr.  Noah:  “Yes.  By  the  way,  I  think  I’ll  just  drop 
down  to  see  that  they  have  the  champagne  stored  properly. 
Bye-bye.”  (Exit.) 

A  moment  passes  and  'then  Ham  enters  by  th'e  right, 
walking,  or  rather  navigating ,  with  a  port-to-starboard 
roll  which  would  do  credit  to  a  sailor  on  a  Glasgow  Satur¬ 
day  night. 

Ham:  “Wheresh  Pop?” 

Shem:  “Down  in  the  hold.” 

Ham:  “Good  ole  Pop — pop  goesh  the  weasel?” 

Shem,  (laughing)  :  “Here,  sit  down.  You  want  a 
drink.” 

Ham:  “Sure,  wanna  drink!  Want  hunnerds  of 
drinks!  Thousands  of  drinks!  Kin  drink  alia  time. 
Tha’s  me.” 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opens  to  readmit  Mr.  Noah. 
Ruddy  of  face  before,  he  is  now  quite  pallid.  He  sin'ks 
into  a  chair,  gasping. 

Mr.  Noah:  “Boys!  What  do  you  think?  When 
I  was  down  stairs  just  now  I  suddenly  saw  two  camels 
coming  up  the  gang-plank.” 

Shem  (startled)  :  “Camels?” 
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Ham:  “Were  they  green?” 

Mr.  Noah:  “Oh,  I’m  so  frightened.” 

Shem  ( winking  at  Ham)  :  “There,  there,  Dad.  I’ll  go 
chase  them  away.”  ( Goes  out.) 

Mr.  Noah:  “I’ll  never  touch  another  drop  so  long-  as 
I  live.” 

Shem  returns,  wild-eyed  and  shaking. 

Shem:  “Oh!” 

Ham:  “Did  you  see  the  camels,  too?” 

Shem:  “No,  but  I  saw  two  kangaroos!” 

Ham:  “Let  me  see.”  ( exit  Ham.) 

Shem  and  Mr.  Noah  stare  at  one  another.  In  a  moment 
Ham  dashes  in  and  slams  the  door  behind  him. 

Ham  ( panting )  :  “Two  monkeys  chased  me.” 

Mr.  Noah:  “This  is  awful!  To  think  that  it  should 
strike  us  all  three  at  once.”  Pause.  “I’ve  got  the  idea!” 

He  steps  to  a  speaking-tube  in  the  wall  and  blozvs 
through  it).  “Hello,  is  that  you,  Bill.  Well,  throw  out 
every  single  case  of  liquor  in  the  hold.  Yes,  every  case; 
This  is  going  to  be  a  dry  voyage.  Now,  boys,  help  me  get 
rid  of  this  stuff  on  the  buffet.”  ( They  proceed  to  pour  it 
out  of  the  port  hole.) 

Mrs.  Noah  enters  at  right  and  stares  open-mouthed  at 
the  three  figures. 

Mrs.  Noah:  “What  on  earth  are  you  doing?” 

Mr.  Noah  ( dramatically )  :  “Mrs.  N.,  we  have  all  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  pledge.” 

Mrs.  Noah:  “Well,  that’s  fine.  I  hope  you  keep  it. 
By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  it  occurred  to  me  this 
afternoon  that  we  would  want  some  animals  wherever  we 
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settle  down  after  the  flood,  so  I  ordered  one  pair  of  each 
sort  to  be  brought  aboard.  They’ve  just  arrived.” 

Mr.  Noah :  “Oh !” 

Shem :  “Oh !” 

Ham :  “Oh !” 

Curtain. 


In  the  Garden 

Under  the  blossoming  bough 
In  the  Garden  of  Olin, 

Breathing  the  sweet-scented  air, 
Heavy  with  pollen, 

Cross-kneed  sat  the  gardener. 

Over  the  lofty  stone  wall 
Where  the  ivy  was  clinging 
Floated  the  musical  sound 
Of  a  voice  that  was  singing, — 

The  daughter  of  Hassim. 

O  what  a  chance  for  romance 
Twixt  the  maid  and  the  toiler! 

But,  alas,  she’d  a  face  like  a  squash 
And  a  shape  like  a  boiler, — 

The  man  was  a  deaf  mute ! 
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College  Opens 

Upon  the  opening  of  college  a  year  or  so  ago  four  well- 
known  poets,  resident  in  spirit  land,  were  moved  to  trans¬ 
mit,  via  the  Universal  Psychic  Consciousness  Telegraph 
Company,  certain  reflections  upon  student  life.  Here  they 
are: 

(I)  Browning 

Well,  well,  and  is  the  college  once  more  open? 

Nor  I,  as  seated  on  Padua’s  gate, 

And  throwing  quarter  florins  to  the  beggars, 

— Cosino,  bid  your  hang-dogs  go, — can  ought 
But  think  of  all  the  youths  and  maidens 
Assembled  there.  Maestro,  I  was  a  monk 
Not  long  ago. — Don  Miguel  was  my  name — 

And  had  the  teaching  of  the  youths  in  Greek. 

But  that’s  the  world,  dissembling  sympathy 
And  shouting  scorn.  I  am  disrobed  ten  months. 

Let’s  quaff  a  flagon  e’er  the  sun  shall  set. 

(II)  Tennyson 

As  sometimes  in  a  yesteryear, 

By  craggy  nook  or  shady  lea, 

Thoughts  of  the  future  came  to  thee, 

Dids’t  thou  then  see  thy  childhood’s  bier  ? 

Within  these  cloistered  college  walls 

Come  trooping  thousands,  in  the  quest 
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Of  Truth  and  Education’s  best 
And  from  them  childhood’s  mantle  falls. 

Thou  art  a  man !  Thy  childhood’s  o’er 
But  yet  thy  mind  is  fresh  and  young 
Perhaps  thou’lt  make  songs  yet  unsung 
Or  increase  Wisdom’s  mundane  store. 

(Ill)  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Hear  the  wisdom  of  the  profs, 

Clever  profs. 

How  in  error  is  the  man  who  sneers  or  scoffs ! 
How  they  lecture,  lecture,  lecture 
And  they  hold  the  students  tense, 

Still  and  trying  to  conjecture 
What  may  be  the  lecture’s  texture 
And  then  fearing  they  are  dense ; 

Pausing  now,  now,  now 
With  a  gesture  or  a  bow. 

Hear  the  ratiocinations  and  peroratory  coughs 
Of  the  profs,  profs,  profs,  profs, 

Profs,  profs,  profs, 

Of  the  clever  and  opinionative  profs. 

(IV)  Squoof  Dorwaldsen* 

Mouthing  slow  promontaries, 

Silver-solidly  in  grease  of  incense-blooms, 
Steeped  in  the  cries  of  cemeteries; 

Slow  seductive  brooms, 

*A  famous  and  lately  diseased  Nebraskan  poet. 
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The  fleet  recalcitrant  seraglios 
Of  yesterdays  and  the  gaunt  white  hours, 

That  creep,  while  we  sleep, 

Sporadically  in  tune. 

Far  June ! . 

The  weary  sheep  may  weep 
Where  strange  precipitation  scraggly  goes 
To  lure  of  lotus  and  the  hidden  powers  .  .  . 
O  pollen-breathing  pigeons  of  the  mart 
The  ghastly  fingers  reaching  for  the  heart! 
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The  Great  Big  Stiff 

A  great  big  stiff,  three  quarters  tight, 

Came  up  to  me  one  stormy  night, 

He  caved  my  head  in,  broke  my  nose, 
Knocked  out  my  teeth,  walked  on  my  toes. 
He  squashed  my  face  as  soft  as  butter 
And  shoved  my  carcass  in  the  gutter. 

He  stood  upon  my  solar  plexus 
And  twisted  backward  my  reflexes. 

Says  he,  “Adolphus  Joy  M’Dann, 

I’ve  knocked  the  label  off  your  can. 

Get  out  before  I  make  you  ain’t.  .  .” 

I  whispered — and  my  voice  was  faint — 

“My  name  is  not  A.  J.  M’Dann. 

You  mutt!  You’ve  mangled  the  wrong  man.” 
Then  he  says,  “Pardon !  I  must  make 
Apology — It’s  my  mistake.” 

I  cursed  him  as  he  left  my  sight, 

I  can’t  stand  men  that  are  polite. 
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Lecons  Francaises.  I. 

Une  petite,  avec  sa  mere,  aux  jardins  zoologicals. 

— Qu’est-ce  que  c’est  que  cela? 

— O  bebe,  c’est  le  grand,  grand  Goo-foo-fou,  qui  flappe  qui, 
flappe,  qui  flappe,  oo,  la,  la! 


— O  ma-ma  com-ment  s’ap-pelle  ce  Goo-foo-fou? 

— En  fa-mille,  il  s’ap-pelle  Al-bert,  mais,  en  pub-lic,  on 
l’ap-pelle  M.  Boom-boom,  le  Mar-quis  de  Mau-vais  Oeufs, 
avec  Whis-kers. 

— Ou  de-meure-t-il,  ma-ma? 
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— II  de-meure  chez  son  cou-sin,  le  pole-cat,  ou  avec  son 
grand-pere,  l’ld-de-ly-wumps  pour  man-ger  les  fruits  du 
Kak-tus. 

— Mange-t-il  le  Kak-tus? 

— Oui,  avec  creme  et  joie  pour  sa  petite  de-jeu-ner.  Pour 
sa  de-jeu-ner  de  mi-nuit,  il  mange  les  e-mou-chettes,  les  me- 
nui-siers  et  les  belles  pe-too-za-lums. 

— O  quel  beau  Goo-foo-fou !  A-t-il  de  petits  en-fants 
Goo-foo-fou. 

— Non,  non,  ma  petite,  ce  n’est  pas  cette  es-pece  de  Goo-foo- 
fou. 

Le-Goo-foo-fou — Goof ! 

Le  gardien  des  an'imaux — Allons,  hot-dog,  il  est  de-fen- 
du  de  cra-cher. 


Autumn 


Oh,  the  bloom  is  on  the  carrot, 

And  the  turnip’s  on  the  wing 

And  the  purple  catnip’s  ripe,  as  like  as  not; 

There’s  a  rabbit  in  the  eavestrough, 

Black  Maria’s  at  the  door. 

“Lend  a  hand  here,  Captain  Casey.  He’s  half  shot.” 
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Golden  Ruled  Out 

Shamus  Mulveney  O’Mulligan  Toole 
Strove  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule ; 

Tried  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by, 
Succeeded  in  having  considerable  fun  by 
Getting  quite  drunk  every  Saturday  night 
And  often  ending  up  in  a  fight 
With  a  taxicab  driver  or  other  night  roamer. 
He  always  slammed  his  man  for  a  homer, 
And  often  said  that  he  didn’t  mind 
Being  hauled  up  Monday  morning  and  fined. 
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He  didn’t  care  who  picked  on  him, 

So  the  Golden  Rule  covered  every  whim 
Which  might  drift  into  his  half-baked  brain. 

He  could  fight,  be  fined,  and  then  fight  again. 

*  *•  *  * 

One  evening  Roaring  Pat  O’Moore 
Just  home  from  a  sort  of  triumphal  tour 
As  welterweight  champion  of  the  world 
Was  walking  along  with  fists  unfurled, 

When  Shamus  stepped  up  to  him,  stopped  and  spit, 
Said  “Oi’m  lookin’  fer  throuble.  Oi  think  yer  it.” 
And  took  a  pass  at  the  champion’s  eye. 

Big  Roaring  Pat  let  the  fist  go  by, 

Then  heaved  a  haymaker  out  of  his  boots 
Which  loosened  Toole  from  his  earthly  roots; 

The  hospital  nurses  were  very  nice, 

They  gave  him  plenty  of  cool  cracked  ice. 

But  the  doctors  announced  him  knocked  for  a  gool. 
He  was  going  to  die,  said  they:  “You  fool, 

What’s  your  last  request?”  “Well,”  answered  Toole, 
“Measure  up  my  coffin  with  a  golden  rule.” 
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The  W edding  Guest 

It  had  been  a  wet  day — followed  by  a  wet  night.  Of 
course,  in  the  afternoon  there  had  been  the  wedding,  and 
you  know  how  it  is  at  a  wedding.  One  can’t  be  superior 
or  stand-offish;  one  must  join  in  the  general  spirit  of  con¬ 
viviality.  At  any  rate,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
and  then  another,  and  another,  by  six  o’clock  things  were 
going  swimmingly  for  the  Wedding  Guest. 

“Goo’  bye,’’  he  said  earnestly  to  his  friend’s  new  father- 
in-law,  “an’  again  I  wish  you  many  hap’  returns  of  day.” 

That  was  not  the  right  thing  to  say;  he  realized  it  im¬ 
mediately  it  was  done.  However,  perhaps  it  would  get  by. 
He  waved  majestically  to  the  remainder  of  the  assembled 
but  vague  multitude  and  flowed  gently  out  the  front  door. 

Where  the  Wedding  Guest  dined  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  It  has  puzzled  even  hintself.  Perhaps  it  was 
with  the  Trusted  Companion  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
evening  party.  At  any  rate,  the  next  light  is  thrown  on 
proceedings  when  the  Wedding  Guest  telephoned  a  Mer¬ 
chant. 

“Jim  (said  the  Wedding  Guest  to  the  Merchant)  two 
of  the  haggis.” 

And,  presently,  sure  enough,  the  haggis  arrived,  all 
done  up  in  its  Quebec  Commission  wrappings. 

The  Trusted  Companion  displayed  avidity.  So  did  the 
Wedding  Guest.  The  haggis  flowed  and  flowed. 
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“Now,”  said  the  Trusted  Companion,  finally,  “we  go 
to  the’  party.” 

“Sure,”  agreed  the  Wedding  Guest,  “le’s  walk.” 

As  has  been  noted,  it  was  a  wet  night.  The  gutters 
were  flowing,  and  particularly  so  in  front  of  the  Fish¬ 
monger’s. 

The  Fishmonger’s  window  was  lighted  and  in  it  on  the 
porcelain  lay  one  lone  but  very  large  fish. 

The  Wedding  Guest  saw  it  first. 

“Fish,”  he  announced,  triumphantly. 

“Lonely,”  added  the  Trusted  Companion. 

“Poor  fish,”  said  the  Wedding  Guest,  sympathetically. 
“Ought  to  be  out  in  th’  great  open  wat’ry  spaces  .... 
swim.” 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  force  the  Fish¬ 
monger’s  door. 

“Poor  li’l  fish,”  murmured  the  Wedding  Guest,  as  the 
Trusted  Companion  laid  it  in  the  gutter,  “swim  away!” 

Then  the  Policeman,  unexpectedly.  He  said  the  usual 
things. 

“Wedding,”  said  the  Wedding  Guest,  explanatorily. 

“Quite,”  added  the  Trusted  Companion,  “two  wed¬ 
dings.” 

“Put  it  back,”  ordered  the  Policeman,  threateningly. 

The  fish  went  back  in  the  window.  “Now,  come  on  to 
the  station,”  said  the  Policeman. 

Argument  ensued,  excellent  argument.  The  Police¬ 
man  was  obviously  weakening.  “It  does  seem  a  pity,”  he 
admitted. 
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The  Wedding  Guest  was  ready  to  clinch  his  argument. 
“Look  at  Manitoba,”  he  declaimed. 

“All  right,”  agreed  the  Policeman,  turning  west,  “I 
will.” 

The  Wedding  Guest  and  the  Trusted  Companion  left. 
At  the  corner  they  turned.  The  Policeman  was  still 
looking  at  Manitoba. 
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Ballade  of  Summer  Resort  Prospecti 

Hotel  Blank  is  as  fine  as  you’d  wish, 

It  will  charm  all  your  worries  away. 

At  dawn  you  can  paddle  and  fish. 

Your  breakfast  is  served  on  a  tray. 

In  the  morning  to  golf  is  au  fait. 

For  the  afternoon  swimming  is  best. 

Dance  till  twelve — then  the  ultimate  hay. 

....  The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request. 

On  the  crest  of  a  hill  situated, 

Commanding  a  beautiful  bay. 

The  sailing  the  highest  is  rated 
The  tennis  is  quite  the  same  way. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  not  to  play 
And  seek  but  seclusion  and  rest, 

’Neath  the  trees  you  may  snooze  all  the  day. 

....  The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Hotel  Prospect’s  the  best  ever  seen. 

The  guests  are  good-looking  and  gay. 

The  golf  course  is  nearly  all  green. 

No  skeeters  your  rest  can  dismay. 

You  are  urged  to  avoid  all  delay 
To  put  its  good  points  to  the  test. 

Write  for  full  information  to-day. 

....  The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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O  Prince,  my  suspicions  allay, 

For  I  fear  there’s  some  horrible  jest 
That  the  prospecti  always  should  say, 
“The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request.’’ 
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Random  Ramblings  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition 

A  Beer  Garden  of  Verses 

The  Midway 

Boom,  boom,  boomelay-boom ! 

( Brother ,  can  you  hear  the  coins  tinkling ?) 
They’re  hot,  they’re  hot ! 

They’re  cold,  they’re  cold! 

Step  up  the  young, 

Step  up  the  old ! 

Forget  to  worry,  forget  to  fret, 

Laugh,  laugh,  and  forget,  forget ! 

It  is  meet,  it  is  gay, 

It  is  holiday ! 

Hooray!  Hooray! 

Boom,  boom,  boomelay-boom ! 

( Brother ,  can  you  hear  the  coins  tinkling? 
Some  one  is  making  a  lot  of  money.) 

The  Fountain 

At  evening  where  the  fountain  played 
To  flash  and  change  of  light 
I  met  a  wondrous  pretty  maid — 

Ah,  Fountain  of  Delight! 

I  held  her  by  the  dainty  hand, 

I  kissed  her  dimpled  chin. 
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She  said :  “I  think  the  Ex.  is  grand !” 
I  sighed  and  pushed  her  in. 

Fish 

Fish,  in  their  glass  aquarium, 

On  exhibition, 

In  their  cool  sanatarium, 

Void  of  ambition, 

Answer  with  unimpassioned  eyes, 
Suspicious, 

The  gibberings  of  the  Mighty  Wise  .  .  . 
O  Fishes! 


The  C.  N.  E. 

Faces,  faces,  faces,  faces, 

Faces,  faces,  faces, 

Faces  .... 

The  Grand  Stand 
Chatter,  chatter, 

Thousands  of  you,  children  and  grown  children 
Stop  munching  your  peanuts  and  be  still. 

Here  is  a  clown.  .  .  . 

Watching,  watching, 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  eyes, 

Watching  him.  .  .  . 

See  him  flip,  see  him  laugh ! 

( Nonsense !  Clowns  aren’t  really  unhappy. 

That  idea  was  a  pretty  sentiment — worn  out.) 
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See  him  walk  on  his  hands! 

That  was  funny ! 

Ripple  with  laughter  from  ten  thousand  throats 
Like  a  tidal  waves,  over  the  grand-stand. 

He’s  gone. 

Where? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know — to  see  his  girl. 

I  wonder  if  she  laughs  at  him  too. 

Have  some  peanuts. 

What’s  next? 

Laughter  and  thrills  as  the  acrobats  risk  their  necks.  . 

Ah !  Here  come  the  bands ! 

See  the  colors ! 

Blue,  red,  gold.  .  .  . 

Hurrah,  there’s  the  flag! 

Cheer,  you  fool,  cheer ! 

(Which  flag  am  I  cheering? 

Don’t  be  a  fool,  cheer!) 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

( Let’s  go  before  the  crowd.) 

The  Live  Stock 
Sing  a  song  of  Jersey  cows 
Of  stallions  and  pigs, 

Of  sitting  hens  and  bulgey  sows 
And  noisy  thing’majigs. 

I  wonder  what  they’re  doing  here, 

From  distant  places  freighted, 

Perhaps  their  owners  sent  them  in 
To  have  them  educated. 
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Absinthe  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

*  *  *  * 

Osculation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  Flappery. 

*  *  *  * 

You’re  a  better  drink  than  Bevo,  Gordon  Gin. 

*  *  *  * 

Montreal — The  land  of  the  spree,  and  the  home  of  the 
rave. 

*  *  *  * 

Distilled  Waters  Run  Deep ! 

*  *  *  * 

“Well/"’  said  the  parrot,  after  listening  to  the  lecturer 
on  evolution,  “at  any  rate  no  one  can  make  a  monkey  out 
of  me.” 
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Blues  and  Blues  and  Blues 

A  Study  in  Jazz 

The  other  night  when  I  was  attempting  to  obtain  some 
much  needed  sleep  my  room-mace  came  home  in  an  entirely 
different  frame  of  mind.  He  was  singing  in  a  beautiful 
bathroom  tenor  a  recent  popular  song.  I  awoke  to  hear 
the  final  strains : 

“They  needed  a  song-bird  in  Hea-ven 
So  God  took  Caruso  aw-ay.” 

“Archibald,”  said  I,  “Is  that  really  a  popular  song?” 

“It  is,”  said  he,  “shall  I  sing  it  again?” 

“Heaven  forbid!”  said  I  fervently,  drawing  my  head 
under  the  blankets,  “You  have  done  enough  harm  already.” 

My  dreams  were  troubled  that  night.  It  seemed  that 
as  I  wandered  in  a  wood,  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  house 
of  the  Mad  Jazzer.  I  knew  immediately  whose  house  it 
was  because  it  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  piano  and  the 
chimneys  resembled  saxaphones.  A  party  of  thiee,  the 
Jazzer,  the  Trombonist  and  the  Jazz  Baby  were  gathered 
about  a  piano  on  the  front  lawn.  Every  now  and  then 
they  would  strike  up  a  tune  and  the  Jazz  Baby  would 
shimmy  around  the  lawn.  As  I  approached  they  all  swayed 
with  a  motion  approaching  a  Chicago  at  the  halt  and 
shouted : 

“No  room!  No  room!” 

“Nonsense,”  said  I,  “there’s  plenty  of  room.  There’s 
the  whole  wide  lawn.” 
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But  I  soon  found  out  that  there  was  no  room,  for  when 
the  Jazz  Baby  started  to  shimmy  everyone  else  was  crowded 
into  the  woods.  I  waited  until  the  tune  was  finished.  The 
Mad  Jazzer  perched  upon  the  piano,  while  the  Trombonist 
sobbed  softly  into  a  large  saxaphone  he  had  picked  from  a 
nearby  tree.  I  looked  at  the  poor  creature  in  pity.  Great 
crocodile  tears  were  streaming  down  his  face. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  I  asked  the  Jazzer. 

The  Mad  Jazzer  started  to  quake,  first  in  his  feet  and 
then  all  over  his  frame.  He  put  one  hand  flat  in  front  of 
his  face  and  with  it  described  circles  in  the  air.  Slowly  he 
began  to  chant  in  a  halting  melancholy  voice : 

“Don’  you  Worry,  honey  chile, 

Dat  baby’ll  be  all  right  in  just  a  little  while. 

To  fret  yo’se’f  wont  be  no  use. 

’Cause  all  the  trouble  is  that  bimbo’s  got  the  blues. 
Yes  he’s  got  the  blues — 

He’s  got  those  ol’  Kentucky  bl-u-oos!” 

As  he  stopped,  they  all,  including  the  sad  Trombonist, 
applauded  enthusiastically.  The  Trombonist  wiped  away 
his  tears  with  a  bright  purple  handkerchief  and,  tilting  back 
his  head  began  to  sing  in  a  Southern  drawl : 

“Ma-mmy  mine, 

Good  an’  kin’, 

Down  on  the  Mason  line, 

For  you  I  pine. 

O  mammy,  weep  no  more 
Stop  cryin’  for 
I’m  gonna  get  you 
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Yes  you  bet  you — 

Down  in  sunny  Tennessee-ee.” 

I  turned  to  the  Jazz  Baby.  She  was  the  only  one  who 
so  far  had  said  nothing.  Suddenly  she  burst  into  song  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  vigorous  palsy. 

“I’m  a  Ja-a-azz  Bebey.  I  wanna  be  jazzin’  alia  whi-le.” 

At  this  point  the  others  drowned  her  out  with  their  in¬ 
struments.  I  had  begun  to  experience  a  weird  sensation. 
Unconsciously  I  found  myself  imitating  a  camel  in  a  hurry. 
As  I  turned  to  go  in  fear  I  heard  their  voices  in  passionate 
lament. 

“If  you  had  only  KNEW 
How  much  I  cared  for  YOU 
Before  you  went  A-WA-AY! 

Each  night  I  yearn 
My  footsteps  turn 

Towards  old  Alabamy  night  and  D-A-AY !” 

I  ran  madly  through  the  wood  seeking  only  to  escape. 
I  could  not  go  very  fast  for  my  feet  wouldn’t  behave.  On 
and  on  I  ran,  always  the  sad  saxaphone  was  humming  in 
my  ears.  I  think  I  was  beginning  to  go  mad  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  in  my  own  room  but  the 
music  was  still  going  on. 

“Archie,”  I  cried,  “Where  is  that  noise  coming  from?” 

“O  go  to  sleep,”  said  Archie,  “That’s  just  the  air  in  the 
hot  water  pipes.” 

The  next  day  Archie  came  to  me  full  of  enthusiasm. 

“I  have  just  written  a  song  that’s  sure  to  be  a  success,” 
he  said.  “It’s  about  Mammy.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it?” 

Seven  strong  policemen  finally  held  me  down. 
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Civilization 

Sun  through  the  branches 
Glinting  on  the  feathers 
Of  the  lofty  head-dress 
Of  the  mighty  chieftain, 

Standing  like  marble 
In  the  deep  forest. 

Lurking  in  the  shadows 
Lie  a  score  of  warriors, 

Waiting  for  a  signal 
From  their  grim  leader. 

Suddenly  his  hand  moves. 

Stealthily  they  come. 

Sun  through  the  phone  wires 
Glinting  on  the  surface 
Of  the  lofty  helmet 
Of  the  mighty  traffic  cop, 

Standing  like  marble 
At  the  intersection. 

In  a  dusty  phalanx 
Stand  a  score  of  motors, 

Waiting  for  a  signal 
From  the  grim  policeman. 

Suddenly  his  hand  moves. 

Ffonking  they  advance. 
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Melancholia 

The  red  saloon  on  the  corner 
Closed  up  long  ago. 

It’s  a  dismal  looking  place. 

I  feel  sorry  for  a  little  old  dog 
That  mopes  around  the  door. 

In  the  old  days 

He  developed  a  taste  for  pretzels. 
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Plum  Pudding 

A  Horse  Story  For  Grown-ups 

Ordinarily,  I  should  never  have  gone.  I  had  been 
to  the  races  twice  before  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  afflicted  with  a  congenital  inability  to  pick  win¬ 
ners.  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  “horse  sense.” 

However,  I  lunched  with  Arthur.  Arthur  is  a  won¬ 
derful  man.  He  knows  all  about  horses,  and  why  some 
win  while  others  don’t.  I  even  suspect  that  he  understands 
the  figures  in  the  Racing  Form.  Certainly  he  would  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  at  the  races  (he  has  confided  in  me) 
had  it  not  been  that  so  often  after  actually  picking  the 
winner  beforehand  he  has,  at  the  last  moment,  “switched” 
and  bet  on  the  wrong  horse. 

Yes,  Arthur  knows  all  about  horses,  and  when  he  sug¬ 
gested,  after  lunch,  that  we  should  go  out  to  the  track,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  chance  not  to  be  missed. 

We  arrived  in  time  for  the  second  race. 

“I  have  a  tip  on  this  one,”  said  Arthur.  “Give  me 
a  five  and  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t  make  it  into  a  twenty  for 
you.” 

I  handed  over  the  money  gladly.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  back  with  a  ticket. 

“Here  you  are,”  he  said,  “It’s  on  ‘Sweet  Aniline.’ 
I  put  twenty  on  it  myself.  That  baby’s  bound  to  win.” 

After  the  race,  while  we  were  tearing  up  our  tickets, 
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The  Wedding-  Guest 

It  had  been  a  wet  day — followed  by  a  wet  night.  Of 
course,  in  the  afternoon  there  had  been  the  wedding,  and 
you  know  how  it  is  at  a  wedding.  One  can’t  be  superior 
or  stand-offish;  one  must  join  in  the  general  spirit  of  con¬ 
viviality.  At  any  rate,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
and  then  another,  and  another,  by  six  o’clock  things  were 
going  swimmingly  for  the  Wedding  Guest. 

“Goo’  bye,’’  he  said  earnestly  to  his  friend’s  new  father- 
in-law,  “an’  again  I  wish  you  many  hap’  returns  of  day.” 

That  was  not  the  right  thing  to  say;  he  realized  it  im¬ 
mediately  it  was  done.  However,  perhaps  it  would  get  by. 
He  waved  majestically  to  the  remainder  of  the  assembled 
but  vague  multitude  and  flowed  gently  out  the  front  door. 

Where  the  Wedding  Guest  dined  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  It  has  puzzled  even  himiself.  Perhaps  it  was 
with  the  Trusted  Companion  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
evening  party.  At  any  rate,  the  next  light  is  thrown  on 
proceedings  when  the  Wedding  Guest  telephoned  a  Mer¬ 
chant. 

“Jim  (said  the  Wedding  Guest  to  the  Merchant)  two 
of  the  haggis.” 

And,  presently,  sure  enough,  the  haggis  arrived,  all 
done  up  in  its  Quebec  Commission  wrappings. 

The  Trusted  Companion  displayed  avidity.  So  did  the 
Wedding  Guest.  The  haggis  flowed  and  flowed. 
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“Now,”  said  the  Trusted  Companion,  finally,  “we  go 
to  the’  party.” 

“Sure,”  agreed  the  Wedding  Guest,  “le’s  walk. 

As  has  been  noted,  it  was  a  wet  night.  The  gutters 
were  flowing,  and  particularly  so  in  front  of  the  Fish¬ 
monger’s. 

The  Fishmonger’s  window  was  lighted  and  in  it  on  the 
porcelain  lay  one  lone  but  very  large  fish. 

The  Wedding  Guest  saw  it  first. 

“Fish,”  he  announced,  triumphantly. 

“Lonely,”  added  the  Trusted  Companion. 

“Poor  fish,”  said  the  Wedding  Guest,  sympathetically. 
“Ought  to  be  out  in  th’  great  open  wat’ry  spaces  .... 
swim.” 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  force  the  Fish¬ 
monger’s  door. 

“Poor  li’l  fish,”  murmured  the  Wedding  Guest,  as  the 
Trusted  Companion  laid  it  in  the  gutter,  “swim  away !” 

Then  the  Policeman,  unexpectedly.  He  said  the  usual 
things. 

“Wedding,”  said  the  Wedding  Guest,  explanatorily. 

“Quite,”  added  the  Trusted  Companion,  “two  wed¬ 
dings.” 

“Put  it  back,”  ordered  the  Policeman,  threateningly. 

The  fish  went  back  in  the  window.  “Now,  come  on  to 
the  station,”  said  the  Policeman. 

Argument  ensued,  excellent  argument.  The  Police¬ 
man  was  obviously  weakening.  “It  does  seem  a  pity,”  he 
admitted. 
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The  Wedding  Guest  was  ready  to  clinch  his  argument. 
“Look  at  Manitoba,”  he  declaimed. 

“All  right,”  agreed  the  Policeman,  turning  west,  “I 
will.” 

The  Wedding  Guest  and  the  Trusted  Companion  left. 
At  the  corner  they  turned.  The  Policeman  was  still 
looking  at  Manitoba. 
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Ballade  of  Summer  Resort  Prospecti 

Hotel  Blank  is  as  fine  as  you’d  wish, 

It  will  charm  all  your  worries  away. 

At  dawn  you  can  paddle  and  fish. 

Your  breakfast  is  served  on  a  tray. 

In  the  morning  to  golf  is  au  fait. 

For  the  afternoon  swimming  is  best. 

Dance  till  twelve — then  the  ultimate  hay. 

....  The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request. 

On  the  crest  of  a  hill  situated, 

Commanding  a  beautiful  bay. 

The  sailing  the  highest  is  rated 
The  tennis  is  quite  the  same  way. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  not  to  play 
And  seek  but  seclusion  and  rest, 

’Neath  the  trees  you  may  snooze  all  the  day. 

....  The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Hotel  Prospect’s  the  best  ever  seen. 

The  guests  are  good-looking  and  gay. 

The  golf  course  is  nearly  all  green. 

No  skeeters  your  rest  can  dismay. 

You  are  urged  to  avoid  all  delay 
To  put  its  good  points  to  the  test. 

Write  for  full  information  to-day. 

....  The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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O  Prince,  my  suspicions  allay, 

For  I  fear  there’s  some  horrible  jest 
That  the  prospecti  always  should  say, 
“The  terms  will  be  sent  on  request.” 
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Random  Ramblings  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition 

A  Beer  Garden  of  Verses 

The  Midway 

Boom,  boom,  boomelay-boom ! 

( Brother ,  can  you  hear  the  coins  tinkling ?) 
They’re  hot,  they’re  hot! 

They’re  cold,  they’re  cold ! 

Step  up  the  young, 

Step  up  the  old ! 

Forget  to  worry,  forget  to  fret, 

Laugh,  laugh,  and  forget,  forget! 

It  is  meet,  it  is  gay, 

It  is  holiday! 

Hooray!  Hooray! 

Boom,  boom,  boomelay-boom ! 

( Brother ,  can  you  hear  the  coins  tinkling ? 
Some  one  is  making  a  lot  of  money.) 

The  Fountain 

At  evening  where  the  fountain  played 
To  flash  and  change  of  light 
I  met  a  wondrous  pretty  maid — 

Ah,  Fountain  of  Delight! 

I  held  her  by  the  dainty  hand, 

I  kissed  her  dimpled  chin. 
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She  said:  “I  think  the  Ex.  is  grand!” 
I  sighed  and  pushed  her  in. 

Fish 

Fish,  in  their  glass  aquarium, 

On  exhibition, 

In  their  cool  sanatarium, 

Void  of  ambition, 

Answer  with  unimpassioned  eyes, 
Suspicious, 

The  gibberings  of  the  Mighty  Wise  .  .  . 
O  Fishes ! 


The  C.  N.  E. 

Faces,  faces,  faces,  faces, 

Faces,  faces,  faces, 

Faces  .... 

The  Grand  Stand 
Chatter,  chatter, 

Thousands  of  you,  children  and  grown  children 
Stop  munching  your  peanuts  and  be  still. 

Here  is  a  clown.  .  .  . 

Watching,  watching, 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  eyes, 

Watching  him.  .  .  . 

See  him  flip,  see  him  laugh  ! 

(Nonsense !  Clowns  aren’t  really  unhappy. 

That  idea  zvas  a  pretty  sentiment — zvorn  out.) 
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See  him  walk  on  his  hands! 

That  was  funny ! 

Ripple  with  laughter  from  ten  thousand  throats 
Like  a  tidal  waves,  over  the  grand-stand. 

He’s  gone. 

Where  ? 

Oh,  I  don’t  know — to  see  his  girl. 

I  wonder  if  she  laughs  at  him  too. 

Have  some  peanuts. 

What’s  next? 

Laughter  and  thrills  as  the  acrobats  risk  their  necks.  . 

Ah !  Here  come  the  bands ! 

See  the  colors ! 

Blue,  red,  gold.  .  .  . 

Hurrah,  there’s  the  flag! 

Cheer,  you  fool,  cheer ! 

(Which  flag  am  I  cheering? 

Don’t  be  a  fool,  cheer!) 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

( Let’s  go  before  the  crowd.) 

The  Live  Stock 
Sing  a  song  of  Jersey  cows 
Of  stallions  and  pigs, 

Of  sitting  hens  and  bulgey  sows 
And  noisy  thing’majigs. 

I  wonder  what  they’re  doing  here, 

From  distant  places  freighted, 

Perhaps  their  owners  sent  them  in 
To  have  them  educated. 
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Absinthe  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

*  *  *  * 

Osculation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  Flappery. 

*  *  *  * 

You’re  a  better  drink  than  Bevo,  Gordon  Gin. 

*  *  *  *• 

Montreal — The  land  of  the  spree,  and  the  home  of  the 
rave. 

*  *  *  * 

Distilled  Waters  Run  Deep! 

*  *  *  * 

“Well/’  said  the  parrot,  after  listening  to  the  lecturer 
on  evolution,  “at  any  rate  no  one  can  make  a  monkey  out 
of  me.” 
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Blues  and  Blues  and  Blues 

A  Study  in  Jazz 

The  other  night  when  I  was  attempting  to  obtain  some 
much  needed  sleep  my  room-mate  came  home  in  an  entirely 
different  frame  of  mind.  He  was  singing  in  a  beautiful 
bathroom  tenor  a  recent  popular  song.  I  awoke  to  hear 
the  final  strains : 

“They  needed  a  song-bird  in  Hea-ven 
So  God  took  Caruso  aw-ay.” 

“Archibald,”  said  I,  “Is  that  really  a  popular  song?” 

“It  is,”  said  he,  “shall  I  sing  it  again?” 

“Heaven  forbid!”  said  I  fervently,  drawing  my  head 
under  the  blankets,  “You  have  done  enough  harm  already.” 

My  dreams  were  troubled  that  night.  It  seemed  that 
as  I  wandered  in  a  wood,  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  house 
of  the  Mad  Jazzer.  I  knew  immediately  whose  house  it 
was  because  it  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  piano  and  the 
chimneys  resembled  saxaphones.  A  party  of  thiee,  the 
Jazzer,  the  Trombonist  and  the  Jazz  Baby  were  gathered 
about  a  piano  on  the  front  lawn.  Every  now  and  then 
they  would  strike  up  a  tune  and  the  Jazz  Baby  would 
shimmy  around  the  lawn.  As  I  approached  they  all  swayed 
with  a  motion  approaching  a  Chicago  at  the  halt  and 

shouted : 

“No  room!  No  room!”  ; 

“Nonsense,”  said  I,  “there’s  plenty  of  room.  There’s 

the  whole  wide  lawn. 
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But  I  soon  found  out  that  there  was  no  room,  for  when 
the  Jazz  Baby  started  to  shimmy  everyone  else  was  crowded 
into  the  woods.  I  waited  until  the  tune  was  finished.  The 
Mad  Jazzer  perched  upon  the  piano,  while  the  Trombonist 
sobbed  softly  into  a  large  saxaphone  he  had  picked  from  a 
nearby  tree.  I  looked  at  the  poor  creature  in  pity.  Great 
crocodile  tears  were  streaming  down  his  face. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  I  asked  the  Jazzer. 

The  Mad  Jazzer  started  to  quake,  first  in  his  feet  and 
then  all  over  his  frame.  He  put  one  hand  flat  in  front  of 
his  face  and  with  it  described  circles  in  the  air.  Slowly  he 
began  to  chant  in  a  halting  melancholy  voice: 

“Don’  you  Worry,  honey  chile, 

Dat  baby’ll  be  all  right  in  just  a  little  while. 

To  fret  yo’se’f  wont  be  no  use. 

’Cause  all  the  trouble  is  that  bimbo’s  got  the  blues. 
Yes  he’s  got  the  blues — 

He’s  got  those  ol’  Kentucky  bl-u-oos!” 

As  he  stopped,  they  all,  including  the  sad  Trombonist, 
applauded  enthusiastically.  The  Trombonist  wiped  away 
his  tears  with  a  bright  purple  handkerchief  and,  tilting  back 
his  head  began  to  sing  in  a  Southern  drawl : 

“Ma-mmy  mine, 

Good  an’  kin’, 

Down  on  the  Mason  line, 

For  you  I  pine. 

O  mammy,  weep  no  more 
Stop  cryin’  for 
I’m  gonna  get  you 
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Yes  you  bet  you — 

Down  in  sunny  Tennessee-ee.” 

I  turned  to  the  Jazz  Baby.  She  was  the  only  one  who 
so  far  had  said  nothing.  Suddenly  she  burst  into  song  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  vigorous  palsy. 

“I’m  a  Ja-a-azz  Bebey.  I  wanna  be  jazzin’  alia  whi-le.” 
At  this  point  the  others  drowned  her  out  with  their  in¬ 
struments.  I  had  begun  to  experience  a  weird  sensation. 
Unconsciously  I  found  myself  imitating  a  camel  in  a  hurry. 
As  I  turned  to  go  in  fear  I  heard  their  voices  in  passionate 
lament. 

“If  you  had  only  KNEW 
How  much  I  cared  for  YOU 
Before  you  went  A-WA-AY! 

Each  night  I  yearn 
My  footsteps  turn 

Towards  old  Alabamy  night  and  D-A-AY !” 

I  ran  madly  through  the  wood  seeking  only  to  escape. 
I  could  not  go  very  fast  for  my  feet  wouldn’t  behave.  On 
and  on  I  ran,  always  the  sad  saxaphone  was  humming  in 
my  ears.  I  think  I  was  beginning  to  go  mad  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  in  my  own  room  but  the 
music  was  still  going  on. 

“Archie,”  I  cried,  “Where  is  that  noise  coming  from?” 
“O  go  to  sleep,”  said  Archie,  “That’s  just  the  air  in  the 

hot  water  pipes.” 

The  next  day  Archie  came  to  me  full  of  enthusiasm. 

“I  have  just  written  a  song  that’s  sure  to  be  a  success,” 
he  said.  “It’s  about  Mammy.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it?” 
Seven  strong  policemen  finally  held  me  down. 
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Civilization 

Sun  through  the  branches 
Glinting  on  the  feathers 
Of  the  lofty  head-dress 
Of  the  mighty  chieftain, 

Standing  like  marble 
In  the  deep  forest. 

Lurking  in  the  shadows 
Lie  a  score  of  warriors, 

Waiting  for  a  signal 
From  their  grim  leader. 

Suddenly  his  hand  moves. 

Stealthily  they  come. 

Sun  through  the  phone  wires 
Glinting  on  the  surface 
Of  the  lofty  helmet 
Of  the  mighty  traffic  cop, 

Standing  like  marble 
At  the  intersection. 

In  a  dusty  phalanx 
Stand  a  score  of  motors, 

Waiting  for  a  signal 
From  the  grim  policeman. 

Suddenly  his  hand  moves, 

Honking  they  advance. 
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Melancholia 

The  red  saloon  on  the  corner 
Closed  up  long  ago. 

It’s  a  dismal  looking  place. 

I  feel  sorry  for  a  little  old  dog 
That  mopes  around  the  door. 

In  the  old  days 

He  developed  a  taste  for  pretzels. 
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Plum  Pudding 

A  Horse  Story  For  Grown-ups 

Ordinarily,  I  should  never  have  gone.  I  had  been 
to  the  races  twice  before  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  afflicted  with  a  congenital  inability  to  pick  win¬ 
ners.  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  “horse  sense.” 

However,  I  lunched  with  Arthur.  Arthur  is  a  won¬ 
derful  man.  He  knows  all  about  horses,  and  why  some 
win  while  others  don’t.  I  even  suspect  that  he  understands 
the  figures  in  the  Racing  Form.  Certainly  he  would  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  at  the  races  (he  has  confided  in  me) 
had  it  not  been  that  so  often  after  actually  picking  the 
winner  beforehand  he  has,  at  the  last  moment,  “switched” 
and  bet  on  the  wrong  horse. 

Yes,  Arthur  knows  all  about  horses,  and  when  he  sug¬ 
gested,  after  lunch,  that  we  should  go  out  to  the  track,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  chance  not  to  be  missed. 

We  arrived  in  time  for  the  second  race. 

“I  have  a  tip  on  this  one,”  said  Arthur.  “Give  me 
a  five  and  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t  make  it  into  a  twenty  for 
you.” 

I  handed  over  the  money  gladly.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  back  with  a  ticket. 

“Here  you  are,”  he  said,  “It’s  on  ‘Sweet  Aniline.’ 
I  put  twenty  on  it  myself.  That  baby’s  bound  to  win.” 

After  the  race,  while  we  were  tearing  up  our  tickets, 
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Flattery 

Arthur  was  the  perfection  of  indecision.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  often  spent  as  much  as  an  hour  deciding  whether  he 
would  wear  black  shoes  or  brown,  and  in  the  matter  of  ties 
he  was  forced  sometimes  to  resort  to  the  eeny-meeny-miny- 
mo  method  of  selection.  He  never  wrote  letters  because  he 
could  not  decide  what  to  say  and  on  one  occasion  he  stood 
for  forty  minutes  upon  a  street  corner  wondering  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  walk  down  or  take  a  street  car. 

Both  Sarah  and  Geraldine — Heaven  knows  why — were 
in  love  with  him.  Arthur  spent  many  months  of  anxious 
worry,  while  trying  to  decide  which  was  his  affinity.  Then 
Geraldine  told  him  that  she  admired  his  capacity  for  quick 
judgment  and  action.  He  married  Geraldine. 


Metamorphosis 

Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  old  gang 
That  used  to  hang  about 
Casey’s  Corner  Saloon. 

The  dark  figures  that  used  to  slouch 
Under  the  lamp  posts 
Have  all  disappeared. 

Prohibition  has  done  this, 

They  have  flats  now. 
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Then  I  Remembered 

I  ran  into  Thompson  in  a  down-town  hotel  rotunda. 

“Hello,  Petey,”  he  said,  “how  you  been?” 

“Fine,”  I  replied,  “and  you?”  ' 

“Great,”  he  exclaimed.  “By  the  way,  I  saw  old  Whats- 
his-name  this  afternoon.” 

“Oh!”  I  interjected,  politely. 

Thompson’s  brow  wrinkled  in  thought. 

“You  know  who  I  mean,  don’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“Well - ”  I  commenced. 

“Oh,  you  know,”  he  waved  a  finger  at  me,  “great  big 
fellow,  awfully  jolly;  used  to  wear  a  red  coat  around  the 
house.” 

“Santa  Claus?”  I  suggested,  tentatively. 

Thompson  snorted. 

“No,  no!”  he  exclaimed.  “Don’t  be  silly.  This  fel¬ 
low  was  dark  complexioned,  had  sort  of  curly  hair  and  was 
quite  an  athlete.  Could  lick  anybody  his  own  weight  hands 
down.” 

I  considered  a  moment. 

“You  don’t  mean  the  great  Jack  Johnson,  do  you?” 
I  asked. 

Thompson  looked  at  me  in  disdain. 

“Can’t  you  see  I’m  trying  to  think,”  he  said.  “It  seems 
to  me  his  name  began  with  P.  Something  like  Purvis,  or 
Pugsley,  or  Pringle.” 
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“Proggle?”  I  suggested,  helpfully.  “Progley,  Purgle, 
Pungle,  Pringsley,  Pugvis,  Pumplestein,  Piggle?  Any  of 
those  ?” 

Thompson  stared  at  me.  “Say,”  he  said,  “Pm  not 
sure  that  his  name  did  start  with  P.  either.  It  was  quite  a 
short  name,  and  like  a  rather  common  one,  only  different.” 

“Bjones,”  I  ventures.  “Slith,  Browner,  Sobinson?” 

But  Thompson  still  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said,  “I 
can’t  remember  his  name.  I’m  sorry,  too,  because  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  I’d  seen  him.  He  borrowed  twenty  dollars  from 
you  the  day  he  graduated  from  college  and  I  don’t  think 
you  ever  got  it  back.” 

A  great  light  suddenly  dawned.  “Jimmy  Smithers!” 
I  exclaimed.  “Where  did  you  see  him?” 

“At  the  railway  ticket  office,”  replied  Thompson. 
“He’s  leaving  town  again  for  Vancouver  this  evening. 
Where  are  you  going?” 

But  I  was  already  out  of  the  hotel  and  on  my  way  to 
the  railroad  station  to  sit  and  wait  for  dear  old  Jimmy. 
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Improved  Eugenics 

There  is  a  section  of  ecclesiastical  law  with  which  we 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  It  reads  somewhat  like  this : 

“A  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother, 

“A  man  may  not  marry  his  father’s  sister,”  etc. 

For  average  purposes  it  is  practically  useless.  In  nine¬ 
ty-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  could  be  amended  to  read : 

“A  man  will  not  marry  his  grandmother,”  etc. 

A  few  useful  additions  should  be  well  taken  to  heart. 
If  they  were  made  law  it  would  be  wisdom.  To  wit: 

‘‘A  man  may  not  marry  the  girl  who  forbids  him  to 
telephone  her  before  noon. 

“A  man  may  not  marry  the  maiden  who  sympathises 
with  him  when  he  quarrels  with  his  sweetheart. 

“A  man  may  not  marry  the  maiden  who  says  she  likes 
him  ‘because  he  is  so  different!’ 

“A  man  may  not  marry  the  girl  who  asks  to  drive  the 
car. 

“A  man  cannot  afford  to  marry  the  lass  who  smokes  his 
cigarettes. 

“A  man  is  strongly  advised  against  marrying  a  mara¬ 
thon  dancer.” 
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By  Popular  Request 

When  a  stock  company  or  moving  picture  theatre 
finds  it  necessary  to  repeat  a  bill  one  invariably  finds  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  advertisement  thereof  the  phrase  “By  popular 
request.  “I  am  not  finding  fault  with  this  idea.  Far  from  it. 
Let  it  be  carried  further.  Think  what  a  help  it  would  be 
to  a  newspaper  to  repeat  an  issue  “By  popular  request”  or 
even  an  article.  We  might  even  expect  a  run  of  seven  is¬ 
sues  on  such  a  story  as  this : 

“John  Black  Gloome,  noted  Blue  Law  Reformer,  was 
gored  to  death  by  an  infuriated  bull  last  night.  (Reprinted 
by  popular  request.)” 


Moviana 

A  woodland  scene  at  close  of  day, 

Black  branches  of  the  forest  sway. 
Leaf-laden,  down  the  solemn  aisle 
Where  sets  the  sun.  We  sit  a  while, 

Warm  hand  in  hand,  remote  from  fear. 
Sweet  notes  steal  softly  to  our  ear 
From  some  strange  orchestra.  Ah  me! 
Your  soul  and  mine  speak  tenderly. 

While  thus  we  sat,  two'  figures  came 
And  kissed  within  the  sunset  flame.  .  .  . 
You  grabbed  your  furs,  and  said  “Let’s  go; 
This  fade-out  ends  the  evening  show.” 
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Ronaldo  or  Sam  ? 

I’ll  build  my  love  a  faerie  boat 
Of  lilies  pale  as  you, 

Across  the  sunset  skies  to  float 
Born  on  the  seas  of  dew, 

While  zephyrs  soft 
Our  hearts  shall  waft 
Above.  .  .  . 

So  sang  Ronaldo  to  his  lady  love. 

Sam  said : 

“He’s  dead. 

Say  Bo, 

Let’s  go, 

Jazz  show, 

First  row. 

Not  far, 

My  car. 

Curtain  down, 

’Round  town, 

Dance,  tea, 

Some  spree, 

My  lid 
To  you,  kid. 

So  shake  a  limb. 

*  *  *  * 

She  went  with  him. 
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Importunate  Poetry — In  Rhyme 
and  in  Wrong 

Young  Canada  is  straining  to  be  poetical.  Her  inner 
soul  must  be  expressed.  The  spirit  of  the  pines  where  the 
North  wind  whines  and  the  virgin  snows  where  nobody 
goes,  must  get  into  print.  Numerous  serious  young  men 
have  purchased  photos  of  Rupert  Brooke  and  Amy  Lowell, 
and,  gazing  at  these  and  brushing  back  the  hair  from  their 
wrinkled  brows,  have  passionately  sighed : 

“I  must  be  a  poet ! 

I  will  be  a  poet ! 

I  am  a  poet! 

Gad,  what  a  poet  I  am!” 

They  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  first, 
in  rebellion  against  a  secluded  home  life,  read  Robert 
Service  fiercely  and  spasmodically  toss  off  stuff  like  this: 

“  ’Twas  half-past-two  in  the  arm  chair  lunch, 

When  Spike  dropped  in  for  his  midnight  munch. 

He  was  mad  clean  through  and  was  out  for  gore, 
And  he  dashed  his  coffee  on  the  floor.  .  . 

The  others,  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  drug  store  in¬ 
cense,  Omar  Khayyam  batik  work,  velvet  smoking  jackets 
and  corduroy  trousers,  worship  the  “Great  Carl  Sandburg,” 
Ezra  Pound  or  Squoof  Dorwaldsen  from  midnight  to 
three  a.m.  Their  inspired  quills  give  to  an  astonished 
world  gems  like  this  from  Sandburg’s  “Shijt:” 
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“I  can  take  off  my  shirt  and  tear  it, 
and  so  make  a  ripping  razzly  noise, 

And  the  people  will  say, 

‘Look  at  him  tear  his  shirt!’  ” 

Possessed  of  a  spirit  of  heroic  mock  toughness  or 
drowned  in  a  sea  of  pseudo-aestheticism,  they  are  both  so 
overburdened  with  the  paraphernalia  of  poetry  that  they 
have,  in  plain  words,  nothing  to  say. 

Our  advice  to  the  first  is,  “Go  up  to  the  Great  North 
you  write  about — and  live.”  And  to  the  second,  “Go  there 
— and  die.” 
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Merrily  Rang-  the  Bells 

I  have  always  been  most  unfortunate  in  my  choice  of 
wedding  presents.  Ask  me  to  name  a  boat  or  a  baby,  to 
propose  a  toast  or  suggest  a  slogan  for  a  tag  day  for  taxi- 
drivers  or  turtles,  and  I  am  in  my  element.  But  a  gift  for 
the  happy  pair  ?  I  pray  you  excuse  me !  Last  year  Reggie 
was  married.  My  present  was  a  handsome  piece  of  work 
in  plaster  entitled  “United”  which  depicted  heroically  the 
British  Lion  surrounded  by  loyal  cubs,  one  of  which  was 
neatly  labelled  “Ireland.”  It  was  during  their  honeymoon 
that  I  remembered  that  the  bride’s  father  was  head  of  the 
local  Sinn  Fein  organization. 

It  is  usually  the  bride’s  family  who  are  to  blame.  Two 
years  ago,  good  old  Julius  exchanged  single  blessedness 
for  connubial  bliss.  I  was  deeply  attached  to  Julius.  He 
is  a  clever  man,  a  well  known  authority  on  Elizabethan 
times.  At  the  last  minute  he  had  broken  off  with  the  erudite 
Martha  Muggleswich,  who  made  Shakespeare  a  hobby,  and 
had  married  Peggy  Poutts,  who  is  rather  fond  of  poodles. 
In  desperation  I  procured  a  book  on  a  well-known  contro¬ 
versy.  It  was  entitled  “Bacon,  Greater  than  Shakespeare.” 
When  I  was  not  asked  to  be  godfather  to  their  child  I  began 
to  think  that  something  was  amiss.  Then  I  remembered 
that  old  Poutts  was  the  leader  of  the  packing  industry. 
After  that  I  decided  to  quit. 
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Then,  there  was  last  week.  I  had  always  been  rather 
fond  of  the  local  minister.  That  is,  until  he  decided  to  get 
married.  It  hardly  seemed  fair.  “What  does  one  give  to 
ministers?”  I  asked  Jim. 

“Oh,  give  him  anything,”  said  Jim,  “Anything  from  a 
cheese  knife  to  a  set  of  false  whiskers.  It’s  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  that  counts!  Of  course,”  he  added,  “if  you  really 
want  to  play  safe,  you  can’t  go  wrong  on  an  umbrella.” 

Everyone  said  the  same  thing:  “Of  course,  if  you  really 
believe  you  are  hoodooed,  you  had  better  play  safe  with  an 
umbrella.” 

It  seemed  like  a  good  idea.  As  far  as  I  could  see  there 
was  nothing  offensive  to  anyone  in  an  umbrella.  Everyone 
gets  caught  in  the  rain.  I  chose  and  presented  the  hand¬ 
somest  umbrella  I  could  find. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  expect  it  to  make  such  a 
sensation  among  the  wedding  presents  as  it  did.  An  um¬ 
brella  is  not  usually  a  very  flashy  gift.  As  I  strolled  by  I 
was  delighted  to  find  an  admiring  crowd  of  the  younger 
set  grouped  enthusiastically  about  my  umbrella.  Excla¬ 
mations  of  surprise  and  delight  came  as  balm  to  my  tor¬ 
tured  soul. 

“What  a  remarkable  umbrella!  Did  you  ever  see  such 
an  umbrella!  My  choice  among  the  presents!  I  wonder 
where  I  can  get  one?” 

It  was  a  riot!  I  couldn’t  believe  that  it  was  my  own 
gift.  I  peeped  through  the  crowd.  Yes,  sure  enough  it 
was  my  umbrella.  Then  I  saw.  It  was  certainly  not  a 
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usual  umbrella.  It  was  one  of  those  ingenious  devices 
which  unscrew  at  the  top  revealing  inside  a  small  glass 
flask. 

I  have  always  been  most  unfortunate  in  my  choice  of 
wedding  presents. 


The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

The  little  red  school-house 
Stands  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  old  playground  has  been  still  and  deserted 
These  many  years. 

The  paint  is  peeling  away 
And  the  bell  is  gone. 

It  is  as  much  a  relic  as  the  temple  at  Thebes. 

But  at  night 
Some  say 

Josh  Miller  and  Hen  Snyder 

Tinker  up  there  with  a  weird  contraption 

Of  their  own 

Making  liquor. 

Some  say  it’s  just  the  ghost  of  Miss  Annabel, 
The  old  Mistress,  walking  around, 

Anyhow, 

Granny  Thimblenook  says : 

“There’s  spirits  about  the  place  for  sure.” 
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Naturalistic  Note 

“Every  little  bug  has  some  other  bug  to  bite  him, 

They  carry  on  these  carryings  on  each  day  ad  infin¬ 
itum.” 

Oh  to  be  a  naturalist!  The  naturalist  walks  through 
the  July  woods  and  everywhere  he  looks  he  can  see  bugs. 
All  manner  of  insects,  little  red  ones,  big  black  ones,  bugs 
with  wings,  bugs  with  scales  and  bugs  with  horns.  He 
doesn’t  just  see  them.  He  knows  them.  He  can  walk 
right  up  to  a  bug  and  call  it  by  its  first  name.  Speaking 
of  insects,  my  aunt  showed  me  one  the  other  day  that  just 
comes  out  into  the  daylight  once  a  year.  We  happened  to 
be  there  just  as  it  was  coming  out.  It  stuck  its  head  out 
of  a  hole,  took  a  look  at  my  aunt  and  went  right  back 
again  for  another  year.  It’s  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able 
to  see  bugs  everywhere  but  it  has  its  disadvantages.  I  took 
my  aunt  to  see  our  new  summer  cottage.  The  next  day  I 
left  for  the  city.  I  had  had  no  idea  I  was  buying  an  ento¬ 
mological  museum.  I  have  a  friend  who  used  to  be  this 
way  but  he  says  he  is  getting  much  better  now  since  his 
sojourn  in  a  sanitarium. 
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Aunt  Matilda’s  Bed-Time  Story 

“Come,  children,  and  gather  about  your  dear  old  Aunt 
Matilda  and  hear  a  nice  story  before  you  go  to  bed.” 

“As  Mary  Elizabeth  stepped  out  of  the  bank  with  her 
alimony  check,  she  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  the 
Iddelywumps  himself. 

‘Fancy  seeing  you  here !’  she  said. 

The  Iddelywumps  flapped  his  purple  wings  angrily  at 
the  insult,  tipped  three  of  his  scales,  and  slowly  uncoiled 
his  tail  from  a  hydrant. 

‘I  haven’t  eaten  for  a  year,’  he  growled. 

‘What  do  you  eat?’  asked  Mary  Elizabeth. 

‘Little  boys  and  girls,’  was  the  gruff  reply. 

‘Oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  thing !’  cried  Mary  Elizabeth, 
‘you  should  love  little  boys  and  girls.’ 

‘I  do  love  them,’  he  snorted,  ‘fried  with  butter  and 
sugar!’ 

At  this  the  Iddelywumps  tied  a  beautiful  pink  ribbon  on 
his  left  horn  and  sighed  deeply  into  a  near-by  ashcan. 

‘You  don’t  know  what  love  is,’  he  grumbled.  ‘By  the 
way,  you  look  sweet  enough  to  eat,  yourself!’ 

So  saying,  he  grabbed  Mary  Elizabeth  and  whisked  her 
off  to  his  dreadful,  dark  dungeon,  full  of  snakes  and  rats 
and  spiders  and  everything. 

‘You  will  stay  in  there,  till  you  wither  up  and  die,’  he 
said  as  he  bolted  the  iron  door. 

Poor  Mary  Elizabeth  started  to  cry  and  think  of  her 
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dear  grass-widowed  mother,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a 
cheery  voice  at  the  grating  over  her  head. 

‘Who  are  you?’  she  cried. 

‘Oh,  I  am  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.’  was  the  melodious  an¬ 
swer,  ‘and  I  am  going  to  save  you.’ 

Just  then  a  tremendous  terrific  noise  was  heard  and  the 
awful  Iddelywumps  rushed  up,  wrung  the  Prince’s  neck 
and  flung  the  body  far,  far  away  into  the  deep,  deep  valley 
full  of  pebbles  and  goitres. 

Then  he  ate  Mary  Elizabeth  all  up, — the  nasty,  nasty 
Iddelywumps ! 

“And  now  children,”  said  Aunt  Matilda,  “toddle  off  to 
bed.” 

And  all  the  little  children  laughed  merrily,  O  so  merrily, 
and  went  to  their  little  cribs  to  dream  sweetly  of  the  Iddely¬ 
wumps. 
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Romance 

There  is,  my  love,  a  Palisade 

of  vagrant  fancies 

Overlaid 

With  bits  of  gold  and  blue 
and  gray 

The  sun  above,  the  sky,  the  sea 
And  what  does  all  this  mean  to  me? 
Romance ! 

And  see,  my  dear,  a  worn  old  seat 
of  patchy  colors 
As  is  meet; 

See  two  long  caverns  down 
below, 

For  in  them  often  times  I  lie 
The  reason  being  they  are  my 
Old  pants. 
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Recipe  for  Peace  and  Quietness 
While  in  the  Wilds 

Many  persons,  normally  convivial  and  socially  inclined 
souls,  go  to  the  woods  in  the  summertime  anticipating  a 
complete  rest  and  absolute  seclusion.  What  they  find 
instead,  however,  is  that  they  are  continually  beset  by 
friends  who  have  just  “dropped  by”  or  “called  over”  to  see 
them. 

For  such  we  publish  the  following  guaranteed  pana¬ 
cea  :  To  the  front,  or  most  conspicuous  door  of  the  cottage, 
tack  a  sign  bearing  in  large  letters,  the  inscription : 

SMALLPOX 

With  luck,  or  cultivation,  such  a  sign  may  be  procured 
from  any  member  of  a  municipal  Board  of  Health.  Failing 
this,  a  homemade  one  will  probably  prove  as  useful. 
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Squoof  Dorwaldsen — Genius 

“There  was  a  hoy” — Wordsworth.  “ Haste  the  loom  of 
Hell  prepare” — Gray. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  been  struck  by  the 
naive  artistry  of  expression  of  the  poems  by  Squoof  Dor¬ 
waldsen.  The  news  of  his  recent  death  came  as  a  shock. 
We  believe  that  we  are  the  first  journal  to  print  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  late  genius,  thus  undeniably  putting  one 
over  on  our  worthless  competitors. 

It  was  not  alone  as  a  poet  that  he  shone  and  perhaps 
more  of  his  fame  is  due  to  his  efforts  in  the  dewy  expanses 
of  field  of  legitimate  art.  Here  he  excelled!  Of  artistic 
and  prepossessing  appearance  himself,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  accompanying  sketch  he  was  in  his  natural  ele¬ 
ment.  He  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  all-round,  all- 
fired  genius  the  world  has  produced.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer  for  the  piano,  flute  and  jews-harp,  and  could  with 
equal  skill  dance  a  horn-pipe,  boil  an  egg  or  box  the  com¬ 
pass. 

Squoof  Dorwaldsen  was  born  in  Nebraska,  the  son  of 
Hi.  Rupp,  then  a  rising  balloonist.  It  is  said  that  from 
him  he  inherited  his  climbing  tendencies. 

Early  in  life  he  showed  distinctly  artistic  attributes, 
marked  by  a  strong  dislike  for  all  work  and  a  leaning  to¬ 
ward  nude  statuary  and  long  hair.  He  was  put  into  an 
art  school,  but  his  magnificent  brain  revolted  against  the 
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dogma  and  defunct  poppycock  of  the  day.  He  satirises 
his  professors  in  the  following  burning  quatrain : — 

“Didatic  triremes,  mauve  enshrined, 

Kratoi !  Kratoi !  In  unison ; 

Dim  unctuous  porpoises  behind, — 

And  after  .  .  .  Porphyrus!” 


The  spirit  of  these  lines  was  his  guiding  light  in  after 
years,  and  his  last  dying  words  were  a  quotation  from  his 
best  known  poem — 

“Through  perigordian  persiflage — 

(Waiter  bring  me  claret) — 

The  radiance  of  the  overplus.” 
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With  these  inspired  words  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
cerise-citron  wall  and  breathed  his  last.  The  great  brain 


& 
* 


was  stilled, — the  brain  about  which  the  following  anecdote 
is  told : 

It  appears  that  while  he  was  the  guest  of  the  King  of 
Spain  the  famous  pair  were  walking  in  the  royal  gardens. 
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“Do  you  know,  Squoof,”  said  the  king,  “I  am  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  bull-fighting,  aren’t  you?” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  snapped  back  the  great  artist 
without  a  moment’s  reflection. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  a  canal  in  Youngstown,  P.A.  Hither  turn 
the  thoughts  of  a  grateful  nation,  for  here  lie  the  bones  of 
the  greatest  poet,  artist  and  counter-jumper  of  all  time. 

In  the  words  of  his  Maori  Spouse,  Lala  Huhu, — 

“II  est  alle — Ubi? — Quien  sabe?” 


Dancin’  Roun 

.  .  Lo  Sam. 

.  .  Lo  Art. 

.  .  Meet  Miz  Jones. 

.  .  Pleasetermeecha  Miz  Jones. 
.  .  How j ado. 

.  .  M’ava  dance? 

.  .  Certain’y. 

.  .How  ’bout  next? 

.  .  Sher  ’nufif. 

.  .  There’s  orchester,  lez  go. 

.  .  Awright.  ’by  Sam. 
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Contentment 

It's  just  as  well  that  I  am  no  Adonis 
And  that  my  face  would  fright  a  savage  Cree, 
That  I’m  not  half  so  tall  as  average  Johnnies, 
And  haven’t  even  “personality.” 

It’s  just  as  well  I’m  not  the  riot  Don  is 
And  haven’t  got  the  “way”  most  chaps  enjoy; 
For  if  it  happened  I  was  like  Adonis — 

With  my  potentialities, — O  Boy! 
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Never  Again 

Due  to  keen  foresight  and  astute  management,  my  bus¬ 
iness  is  becoming  a  successful  one.  The  other  day  I  de¬ 
cided  to  hire  a  stenographer.  My  friend  Simpson,  in  the 
employment  agency,  said  he  had  a  jewel.  She  arrived  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  note  book  in  hand. 

“Ah,”  said  I  to  myself,  “this  looks  like  business.  Now 
I  shall  catch  up  with  my  correspondence.” 

“Any  letters  this  morning?”  she  inquired. 

“Yes,  indeed,  Miss  O’Hoolihan,”  said  I,  “I  expect  I’ll 
keep  you  pretty  busy.” 

I  dictated  in  rapid  succession  six  letters  that  should  have 
been  written  months  ago.  She  took  them.  I  dictated  four 
letters  to  people  who  would  benefit  from  receiving  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  note  from  me.  She  took  them.  I  dictated  letters 
to  everyone  who  had  been  in  the  office  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  She  cried  for  more.  I  wrote  to  people  whose 
names  I  had  just  heard  mentioned,  to  everyone  that  I  knew 
existed,  to  a  great  many  people  I  knew  never  existed.  She 
roared  for  more. 

I  was  somewhat  stalled.  My  nerves  were  suffering  from 
the  strain.  I  only  knew  I  must  get  rid  of  her  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

“Miss  O’Hoolihan,”  said  I,  “do  you  know  how  to  spell 
‘bourgeois’  ?” 

She  admitted  she  did  not. 
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“Have  you  a  dictionary?”  said  I,  very  cleverly,  hoping 
to  send  her  out  for  one. 

She  produced  one  and  began  looking  feverishly  through 
it.  I  rallied.  Here  was  my  opportunity.  Seizing  the 
typewriter  while  she  was  buried  in  the  book,  I  raised  it 
high  over  her  head.  Another  second  and  I  would  have 
dashed  her  brains  out.  The  telephone  rang.  She  looked 
up. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  she  asked. 

I  explained  that  it  was  part  of  my  Daily  Dozen.  She 
seemed  satisfied  and  answered  the  telephone. 

“Hello,”  she  said.  “Oh,  is  that  you,  Big  Boy?” 

“Sure,  I  like  it  fine.  .  .  .  Uh-huh,  you  know  I  do, 
Silly  Boy!” 

Thankfully  I  fell  asleep.  Two  hours  later  I  awoke.  She 
was  still  talking. 

“Miss  O’Hoolihan,”  I  said  when  she  at  length  rang  off, 
“I’m  sure  it  must  be  time  for  your  lunch.” 

When  she  had  gone  I  called  up  Simpson. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “isn’t  she  a  jewel.” 

“Simpson,”  said  I,  “she  may  be  a  jewel  but  I  have 
decided  to  cut  out  all  luxuries  this  year.” 
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Songs  of  a  Slaughter  House 

We  had  a  pig; 

Her  name  was  Nell. 

She’s  sausage  now. 

— It’s  just  as  well. 

Say,  one  great  bull 
Was  Monarch  II 
I  saw  him  yes- 
Terday.  P — whew! 

And  Fluffy  was 
Our  little  hen. 

Her  soul’s  some  high- 
Er  now  than  then. 

Our  pig  and  hen 
Have  gone.  Oh,  sorrow ! 

There’ll  be  no  ham 
And  eggs  to-morrow. 
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The  Triumph  of  the  Egg 

“I  am  tired,”  said  the  egg,  seeking  a  more  comfortable 
position  in  the  ice-box,  “of  people  making  jokes  about  me.” 

“He’s  in  a  bad  temper,”  laughed  the  banana,  nudging 
the  beef  in  the  short  ribs,  “and  I  know  why.  He’s  been 
boiled  for  a  week.  Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

The  egg  groaned. 

“There  you  go  again,”  he  exclaimed.  “Oh,  this  is  aw¬ 
ful!  I  must  have  freedom.” 

The  banana  winked  at  the  beef.  “The  yolk  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  is  too  much,”  he  whispered  slyly.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

The  egg  winced  and  looked  miserably  about  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  foods. 

“Can’t  any  of  you  do  anything  to  make  him  stop?”  he 
queried.  His  eye.  was  attracted  to  a  bowl  of  whipped 
cream.  “How  about  you,  you  big  stiff,”  he  asked. 

The  whipped  cream  did  not  answer  but  a  stray  jug  of 
beer  at  the  back  of  the  ice-box  shook  its  head. 

“That  banana  is  incorrigible,”  he  said  severely.  “It 
comes  from  leading  the  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  existence 
that  he  does.  Now  if  he  only  worked  on  a  respectable 
percentage  basis  like  I  do — ” 

But  the  banana  did  not  allow  him  to  finish. 

“Say,”  he  exclaimed,  “have  you  heard  the  story  about 
the  two  eggs?” 

“No,”  responded  the  roast  beef  quickly,  chuckling  in 
anticipation  of  the  telling,  “What  is  it?” 
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“Well,”  drawled  the  banana,  eyeing  the  egg  askance  to 
observe  the  effect,  “one  was  a  good  little  egg  and  got  mixed 
in  an  angel  cake  while  the  other  was  a  bad  little  egg  and 
got  mashed  on  an  actress.” 

The  whipped  cream  had  just  commenced  to  say  that 
he  had  heard  the  story  before,  when  they  were  all  startled 
at  the  sound  of  a  crash.  The  egg  had  collapsed ;  in  fact  he 
was  dead. 

Now,  the  owner  of  the  ice  box  had  gone  to  Montreal 
and,  naturally  enough,  did  not  return  for  months  and 
months.  Meanwhile  events  progressed. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  broke  to  allow  his  soul  to  ascend 
to  heaven  but  the  aroma  remained.  The  roast  beef  was 
the  first  to  succumb  to  suffocation  and  the  others  followed, 
food  by  food,  the  banana,  very  justly,  dying  a  long,  linger¬ 
ing  death. 

All  of  which  only  goes  to  show  that  revenge  is  not 
sweet  but  malodoriferous. 
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On  to  the  Fair 

“Guelph  Junction.  All  passengers  for  Toronto  and 
points  east  change  here.”  —  —  —  “No,  dear,  the  train 
doesn’t  always  stop  at  these  steps;  only  during  Exhibition 
time.  Now  don’t  ask  any  more  questions  till  we’re  inside.” 

—  —  —  “That  sow  was  bred  on  old  Jacob  Ellis’  farm, 

near  Havelock.”  —  —  —  “Sure,  lady,  try  a  sample. 
Take  it  on  this  biscuit.”  —  —  —  “Mama,  do  we  have 
to  go  to  the  pitcher  gallery?”  —  —  —  “Come  on  in, 

folks !  The  best  meal  on  the  grounds.”  —  —  —  “And 
so  I  says  to  him,  ‘Well,  if  you’re  going  to  enter  your  Ajax, 
I’m  certainly  going  to  send  down  Colonel  Mack  II.’  ” 

—  —  —  “Gracious  me,  George!  If  it  isn’t  Cousin 

Harold  from  Thamesville !”  —  —  —  “No,  I  won’t  go 
in,  so  there’s  no  use  you  askin’.  They  say  she  doesn’t  wear 
a  thing.  Goodness,  those  diving  girls  were  surely  bad 
enough.”  —  —  —  “I’m  absolutely  tired  out.  Let’s  go 
somewhere  where  we  can  sit  down.”  —  —  —  “Emma! 

Emma!  My  pocketbook’s  gone!”  — -  —  —  “Mama, 
I’d  like  to  eat  in  a  tent  like  this  always  ....  Mama, 
what’s  that  man  buying?  ....  Mama,  when  does  the 
p’formance  start,  Mama?”  —  —  —  “It’s  a  wonder  to 
me  they  don’t  kill  themselves  doing  that  night  after  night.” 

—  —  —  “Pass  well  up  the  centre  of  the  car,  please.” 

—  —  —  “Sorry,  sir.  We’re  absolutely  full  up.  Not 

a  bed  in  the  place.  Just  a  minute,  though,  and  I’ll  give  you 
the  address  of  a  rooming  house  on  Bond  street.” 
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The  Right  Man 

“Yes,”  said  the  manager  of  the  employment  agency 
over  the  telephone,  “we  have  one  man  here,  but  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  1  hardly  dare  recommend  him  to  you.  He’s  rather 
a  had  character.  He’s  an  ex-prize-fighter  and  gambling 
joint  bouncer.  Finding  work  in  a  slaughter-house  too 
tame  he  became  a  hangman.  Popular  sentiment  put  him  out 
on  the  street.  lie  has  been  suspected  of  causing  the  deaths 
of  three  mothers-in-law  and  it  has  even  been  rumoured  that 
he  beats  little  children.  His  temper  is  uncontrollable  and 
his  sarcasm  biting.  He  should  be  kept  behind  bars.” 

“Fine!”  said  the  voice  over  the  wire.  “Send  him  over 
at  once.  I  want  a  man  to  sell  tickets  in  my  theatre  box 
office.  From  your  description  he’s  the  very  man!” 

Summer 

M  ellow  moons, 

Blue  lagoons, 

Lonely  loons, 

Twilight  spoons, 

Flimsy  blouses, 

Boarding  houses, 

Hot  nights, 

Mosquito  bites, 

Flies,  bats, 

Verandah  cats, 

Wot  cheer! 

Summer’s  here. 
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Camp  Fire  Anthology 

The  chopping  logs 

The  anxious  expectancy 

The  choosing  the  girl 

The  rainy  morning 

The  general  disgust 

The  determination  to  be  joyful 

The  walk  through  the  brambles 

The  wet  ground 

The  tramp  back  for  the  marshmallows 

The  man  who  tells  ghost  stories 

The  girl  who  doesn’t  like  to  hear  them 

The  man  who  recites  Service 

The  couple  who  disappear 

The  inquisitive  mosquitos 

The  man  who  “brought  a  little  something” 

The  rescuing  him  from  the  lake 

His  subsequent  snores 

The  amateur  vocalist 

The  chap  that  got  your  girl 

The  overdose  of  burnt  marshmallows 

The  queer  feeling 

The  unintelligible  school  songs 

The  girl  who  says  “This  is  the  life” 

The  angry  fire-ranger 
The  graceless  retreat 
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Immigrational 

“You  want  to  visit  the  American  side?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  must  see  the  Immigration  Officer.” 

“But  I  am  not  an  immigrant,  see,  I  do  not  eat  garlic.  1 
wear  no  shawl,  my  hair  is  parted  and  I  smoke  nothing  but 
Boguslavskys.  My  only  drink  is — ” 

“Hush!  Don’t  talk  so  much.  Go  and  see  the  Immi¬ 
gration  officer.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

“You  see  that  line  of  people  two  deep  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  liquor  queue,  n’est-ce  pas?” 

“Nonsense,  at  the  other  end  you  will  find  the  officer.” 
“Is  he  giving  something  away?” 

“Run  along,  child,  you  will  find  out.” 

*  *  *  * 

“How  do  you  do,  Immigration  Officer.  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  at  last.  I  have  waited  an  hour  and  a  half  in  line, 
just  to  see  you.  Are  you  not  flattered?” 

“What’s  yer  name?” 

“Bonaparte  Sligg.  And  yours?” 

“Whaddeyedo  ?” 

“I  furnish  paper  to  keep  the  home-fires  burning  for  the 

editor  of  the  Magazine  Goblin.” 

“Hm,  vagrant.  Why  are  yuh  goin’  to  the  States?” 
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“Please,  Mr.  Officer  of  Immigration,  it  is  nothing.  I 
am  only  taking  a  bottle  of  rye  to  my  cousin  in  Lewiston  and 
bringing  back  some  American  cigarettes.” 

“Awright.  You’re  sure  you’re  not  a  socialist?” 

“Positive,  officer.” 

“That’s  good.  We  can’t  have  people  spreading  ideas 
of  Freedom  and  Liberty  all  over  the  country.  What’s 
your  mother’s  maiden  name  ?” 

“Spitzenheimer.” 

“Hm,  Scotch.  What’s  uh  color  o’  y’  eyes?  Shape  uh 
y’  head?  Size  uh  y’  feet,  height  uh  y’  ambition?  Have 
yuh  got  any  brothers  and  sisters?  Do  you  like  cats  and 
dogs?  How  many  quarts  to  the  gallon?  The  grand  old 

Duke  of  York,  he  had  ten  thousand  men,  he - wait! 

There’s  something  wrong  here.  When  you  came  in  you 
said  your  hair  was  brown !” 

“As  indeed  it  is,  officer, — or  always  has  been.” 

“Look  at  it  in  uh  mirror.” 

“Good  Heavens!  Officer,  it  is  as  I  feared.  It  has 
turned  grey!” 


Nocturne 

Llamas! 

Lank,  lithe  llamas  lazing  in  buttermilk 
While  little,  lucid  llamas  eat  curds  and  whey 
Within!  Ah,  my  love, 

To  the  tune  of  Dixie 
I  would  I  were  a  llama, 

Hurray,  hurray. 
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Irrelative 

Said  she,  “Come  up  and  call  on  me 
At  Hillcrest  Boarding  School 
And  say  that  you’re  a  relative 
For  there’s  a  horrid  rule 
Against  all  other  visitors.” 

I  went  within  a  week 
And  to  a  mistress  at  a  desk 
Said  “Please,  I’d  like  to  speak 
To  Mary  Ann  McGregor.”  Then 
A  lady  standing  by 
Stepped  up.  “Are  you  a  relative  ?” 

She  asked  with  glittering  eye. 

I  cleared  my  throat,  “Oh,  yes,”  I  said, 
“You  see,  I  am  her  brother.” 

The  lady  smiled,  “That’s  interesting, 
Because  I  am  her  mother.” 


7 
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Rollo  at  the  C.N.E. 

“So  this  is  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition?” 

“Yes,  mon  enfant,  have  you  a  quarter  ready?” 

“What  is  the  Exhibition  for?” 

“Tut,  tut,  how  can  you  ask  such  foolish  questions?” 

“Don’t  you  know?” 

“Certainly;  the  Exhibition  is  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.” 

“But  how  is  the  mind  improved  ?  Counting  the  people  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  It  is  the  melting  pot  of  the  country.  All 
classes  gather  together  to  learn  to  appreciate  each  other 
and  the  great  things  they  are  doing.” 

“I  see.  Who  is  that  awful  man  over  there?” 

“Hush,  child;  that  is  the  great  Canadian  Farmer.” 

“Why  is  he  so  drunk?” 

“How  stupid  you  are!  He  is  delighted  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  his  mind.  He  is  delirious  with  joy.” 

“I  see.  Look  out,  you  will  be  run  over  by  that  auto¬ 
mobile  marked  ‘Private.’  The  owner  should  be  arrested.” 

“If  you  must  say  such  absurd  things,  say  them  quietly. 
That  is  one  of  our  great  Capitalists.  He  represents  the 
wealth  of  the  country.” 

“I  see.  Look  out,  jump!  Here  comes  another  Cap¬ 
italist.  There  is  a  most  obnoxious  smell  of  oranges  here. 
Why  is  that  woman  dragging  that  baby’s  arm  off?” 

“That  is  a  woman  of  the  middle  classes — the  great 
army  of  grocers,  salesmen  and  floorwalkers.  See,  one  of 
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them  has  met  a  friend !  How  glad  they  are  to  see  each 
other!  They  are  probably  both  members  of  Kiwanis.” 

“What  is  Kiwanis?” 

“Hm,  hm!  Here  is  the  Manufacturers’  Building.” 

“What  are  they  manufacturing  in  there?  They  make 
a  terrific  noise  about  it.” 

“Nonsense,  they  aren’t  making  anything.  They  are 
telling  people  what  they  do  make  and'  selling  it  b>  them. 
There  we  can  get  samples  of  soap,  soup,  and  cereals.  We  can 
get  sprinkled  with  perfume  and  can  learn  the  virtues  of 
Kleanakar,  Kookitkwik  or  Kwackdekwack.” 

“Is  Krazy  Kat  in  there?” 

“Great  Scott!  Do  you  think  this  is  the  midway?” 

“Where  is  the  midway?” 

“Over  there,  where  all  the  crowds  are.” 

“ Let  us  go  there!” 

*  *  *  * 

“Well,  have  you  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the  Exhibition, 
my  child?  Have  you  learned  to  appreciate  your  fellow 
man  ?  Do  you  not  glory  at  the  products  of  the  country  you 
have  seen?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  from  the  circus  riders  to  Stella,  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  most  educational.  It  would  be  nicer  if  there 
were  not  so  many  horrid  people.  Did  you  say  something 
about  a  Manufacturers’  building?” 
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The  Turtle  Doves 

A  Modernity 

(Scene:  A  living  room  replete  with  fire-place,  ches¬ 
terfield,  etc.  The  Handsome  Youth  stands  at  the  door 
looking  like  the  last  of  the  Mohicans.  The  Beautiful 
Maiden  registers  “Before  the  Rain”  beside  the  fireplace.) 

Handsome  Youth:  If  that’s  what  you  think,  I’ll  go.  But 
remember,  you  have  broken  my  heart. 

Beautiful  Maiden:  Jack,  you  know  it’s  entirely  your  fault. 
You’ve  acted  simply  terribly,  leaving  at  nine  o’clock ! 

H.Y. :  Good  bye  Harriette.  (Exit) 

B.M. :  Thank  Heavens,  he’s  gone  at  last.  Harry’s  due  in 
five  minutes.  I  managed  that  quarrel  awfully  well. 
Goodness,  I  thought  I’d  never  get  rid  of  him ! 

H.Y. :  (Outside)  Great  Scott!  I’m  five  minutes  late  for 
Mabel’s.  I  thought  I’d  never  get  away.  I  managed 
that  quarrel  pretty  well. 
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A  Maytime  Anthology 

View  from  a  back  window. 

A  white  cat  sunning  himself  on  the  back  fence. 

A  black  cat  sunning  himself  and  watching  the  white  cat. 

A  small  boy  with  a  catapult  watching  the  black  cat. 

A  middle-aged  woman  with  a  hair  brush  watching  the 
small  boy. 

A  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  beating  a  carpet. 

A  man  next  door  tuning  up  a  motorcycle. 

A  backyard  full  of  horrible  furniture. 

A  red-headed  gardener  planting  carrot  seeds. 

An  octogenarian  building  a  chicken  coop. 

Two  citizens  with  spades  leaning  over  a  back  fence  in  the 
third  lap  of  a  political  argument. 

A  hand  organ  in  the  next  block  playing  “In  the  Good  Old 
Summertime.” 
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Ah,  Lady  ! 

Your  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
Your  slender  finger-tips, 

Your  blue-eyed  pensive  stare, 
Your  tempting  scarlet  lips! 

Lovely  lady,  your  soft  smile 
Starts  a  flutter  in  my  heart; 
Yours  is  Beauty;  yet  the  while 
All  the  pleasure’s  on  my  part. 

You  can  never  know  the  thrill 
Of  that  gentle  hand’s  caress, 
Nor  your  heart  with  mystery  fill 
At  the  motion  of  your  dress. 
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Rather  Doggy 

O  Hercules,  sweet  Hercules ! 

You’re  lazy  and  you’re  full  of  fleas; 
An’  when  you  leave  my  bed  at  night 
I  do  not  have  to  light  a  light, 

I  do  not  have  to  strike  a  match; 

I  know  that  you  are  up  to  scratch. 
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Popular  Education 

I  had  always  taken  electricity  for  granted.  Yes,  I  had 
always  complained  when  the  power  went  off  and  I  had  had 
to  slush  the  four  miles  home  through  the  rain.  I  had  been 
an  ingrate.  I  had  not  understood.  Now  I  understand. 
I  have  seen  one  of  the  Ontario  Government’s  educational 
films.  I  saw  and  counted  during  the  quarter  hour  of  pro¬ 
jection  17,271  switches,  23,507  bulbs,  25  men  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  and  myriad  mysterious  machines  and  devices  in  the 
process  of  appearing,  opening  and  closing,  and  in  the 
audience,  1,364  bored  faces. 

What  it  was  all  about  I  don’t  know,  but  my  mind  is 
now  settled  on  the  subject  of  power  production.  Once  I 
tried  to  understand  it  but  now,  thanks  to  the  government 
film,  I  know  thlat  it  is  ununderstandable.  I  am  at  ease 
on  the  subject. 


The  famous  man  had  just  finished  addressing  a  woman’s 
club.  “How  impressive!”  said  one  of  the  audience.  “How 
broad!”  said  another.  “Entrancing!  Delightful!  Thrill¬ 
ing!”  were  heard  on  all  sides.  In  fact  everybody  agreed 
that  he  had  a  perfect  chin. 
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On  the  Front  Veranda 

The  Rocking-chair  Brigade  at  Kozyholme  Harbor 

“..don't  know  how  I  came  to  wake  up.  Anyway 
there  I  was  and  then  I  heard  this  noise  in  the  hall  so  I 
went  over  and  looked  out.  Well,  I  was  never  more  sur¬ 
prised  in  my  life.  You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather.  You  know  her  room  is  right  across  the  hall 
and  there  she  was,  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  door 
knob  and  he  was  holding  the  other,  and  while  I  looked  he 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her.  Such  goings-on!  It  must 
have  been  half-past  two  if  it  was  a  minute.  Where  they ’d 
been  till  that  hour  I  can’t  imagine.  As  I  have  always  said 
to  Henry — ” 

“ .  .  never  seen  such  an  impertinent  youngun  in  all  my 
born  days.  Why  people  can’t  bring  their  children  up  with 
a  little  respect  for  their  elders  I  don’t  know.  Here  he  was 
right  under  my  feet  on  the  verandah  cluttering  the  place 
all  up  with  sand  and  pebbles  so  I  said,  ‘Here,  you  young 
imp,  clear  this  all  up  and  get  out  now.’  Well,  he  looks 
up  at  me  and  he  says,  ‘Aw  shut  yer  face,  you  ole  skate.’  I 
was  that  astounded  I  just  gasped.  But  just  wait  till  I  see 
his  mother.  I’m  certainly  going  to  give  her  a  piece  of  my 
mind  if  it’s  the  last  thing — ” 

“ . .  finally  brought  me  about  enough  to  cover  the  top 
of  a  five  cent  piece.  Well  I  just  took  a  look  at  it,  and 
then  I  said,  ‘Mary,  here  I’ve  been  waiting  half  an  hour 
and  now  you  bringe  me  that.  What  do  you  mean  by  it?’ 
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Well,  she  started  to  stammer,  so  I  said :  ‘Well  I  expect  it 
isn’t  your  fault  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
such  poor  service  or  to  such  measly  little  portions  either. 
I  am  certainly  going  to  tell  the  manager  what  I  think  of 
the  way  things  are  being  run  around  here !’  Well,  do  you 
know,  ever  since  then  you’d  think  I  was  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  way  they  fuss — ” 

“..An’  he  said,  ‘who  th’ -  suggested  coming  to 

this  place,  anyway?’  An’  she  said,  ‘Well,  if  you’re  going  to 
talk  that  way,  I,  for  one,  am  certainly  not  going  to  stay 
another  minute.’  An’  he  said:  ‘Well,  if  you  don’t,  I’d  like 
to  know  what  the  - you  think  you’re  going  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  not  going  back  to  the - city  in  this - 

- weather  for  you  or  anybody  else,  an’  she  said :  ‘Hen¬ 
ry!’  ;  an’  he  said:  ‘You  know  well,  I  never  wanted  to  come 

to  this - place  and  that  I’m - sorry  I  gave 

in  to  you  and  did  come;  but  we’re  here  now,  and  I’m  a 
- if  we  move  until  my  holidays  are  over. . ” 
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The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roaming-  Umpire 

The  umpire  left  the  baseball  park,  as  was  his  custom, 
exactly  where  it  was  and  crossing  the  bay  strolled  down 
by  the  tracks  in  the  station  yard. 

“What  a  beautiful  meadow,”  he  said,  with  his  eye  fixed 
on  a  shunting  freight  train.  Then  he  sighed  and  touched 
the  place  where  an  honest  heart  thumped  beneath  his  blue 
coat.  “Love,”  he  murmured,  “is  like  a  home  run.  It 
clears  the  mind  of  all  base  thoughts.” 

Very,  very  much  in  love  was  he  with  Effie  Zweibagger 
and  why  everyone  should  laugh  at  his  gentle  passion,  he 
could  not  understand.  Still  less  could  he  understand  her 
family’s  belief  that  she  was  ugly  and  deformed.  Certain¬ 
ly  she  was  unusual  looking  with  her  perfectly  round  head, 
but  to  him  she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  alive.  Her 
mouth  was  a  long  and  drooping  curve,  the  line  of  which 
was  continued  by  two  creases  running  from  its  corners 
to  the  back  of  her  neck ;  her  eyebrows  circled  up  from  above 
her  nose  and  from  their  ends  deep  wrinkles  curved  with  a 
gentler  rise  into  her  hair,  the  tight  coils  of  which  served 
only  to  accentuate  the  rotundity  of  her  head. 

He  pictured  her  and  trembled  in  an  ecstasy  of  emotion. 
His  love  thoughts  ascended  like  safety  deposits  into  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven. 

He  must  buy  her  a  present.  What  should  it  be?  A 
diamond !  Why  not  ?  A  diamond  would  be  most  suitable. 
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How  appropriate  it  was  that  the  World  had  chosen  the 
diamond,  the  basis  of  baseball,  to  be  symbolical  of  love,  for 
surely,  after  baseball,  love  came  first  in  importance.  Until 
he  had  met  Effie  he  had  not  thought  so;  he  had  even  been 
inclined  to  deride  love,  for  he  had  never  known  it.  Now 
all  that  was  changed. 

He  conjured  up  in  his  mind  imaginary  rivals  for  her 
affections,  though,  in  reality,  h'e  was  the  sole  candidate. 
These  intruders  Were  foul  balls  to  a  man. 

Once  he  had  signed  his  name  to  a  life  contract  with  her 
he  would  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice.  He  would  never 
leave  her;  every  fixture  on  his  domestic  schedule  would  be 
a  home  game  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  training  trips. 

He  sighed  again.  Why  was  it  he  loved  her  so?  Her 
face  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  face  of  an  official  league 
ball.  Ah!  The  Umpire  quickened  his  pace  for  the  truth 
was  slowly  dawning  upon  him.  Her  round  head !  Why 
of  course,  it  was  the  shape  of  a  baseball.  And  her  mouth 
and  eyebrows  with  the  strange  lines  that  ran  from  their 
ends.  Just  like  the  seams  on  the  cover!  How  wonder¬ 
fully  nature — 

But  the  thought  was  never  finished  for  he  had  just 
fallen  eight  feet  down  an  open  man-hole. 
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Happy  Days  with  the  Almanack 

In  the  Canadian  Almanack’s  list  (page  113)  of  com¬ 
modities  exempt  from  the  Sales  Tax  the  only  four  items 
listed  under  the  letter  H  are :  Hay,  Honey,  Hops  and 
Hymn-books.  Under  E  the  three  mentioned  are  Eggs, 
Electricity  and  Artificial  Eyes.  Under  R  appear  Railway 
Ties  and  Religious  Tracts. 

As  a  memeory  aid  for  warehouse  clerks  the  following 
is  suggested : 

Hay,  Honey,  Hymn-books, 

Artificial  Eyes, 

Eggs,  Electricity, 

Railroad  Ties. 

As  for  Hops  and  Religious  Tracts  no  suggestions  are 
offered. 


June 

THE  flickers  in  the  apple  trees, 

The  golden  sun  above  at  noon, 

The  perfume-laden  summer  breeze, 

0  lazy,  lovely,  languorous  June! 

The  busy  bee  that  stung  my  ear, 

The  mad  mosquitos’  nightly  croon, 

Bats,  hives  and  thunderstorms  are  here. 
0  crazy,  hot  cantankerous  June! 
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Another  Opening 

He  was  sent  to  college  to  get  an  education.  After  four 
years  this  is  what  he  had  learned :  The  latest  fox-trot  steps, 
how  to  climb  the  stairs  quietly  at  three  A.M.,  the  words  of 
several  popular  songs,  how  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Sheik,  that  a  good  hockey  player  cuts  more  ice 
than  a  Rhodes  scholar,  that  the  Lily  of  the  Field  is  a  truly 
admirable  flower. 

He  graduated  and  was  a  great  success — as  a  doorman. 


To  young  men  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  greatest 
danger  is  that  of  tripping  over  an  orange  blossom. 

*  #  *  * 

Motto  for  the  Snappy  Stories  Authors’  Association — 
“We  write  the  wrong.” 

*  *  *  * 

He  spent  long  hours  with  her.  He  was  very  proud  of 
her.  With  her  he  always  felt  conspicuous.  Six  fraternity 
brothers  who  insulted  her  he  challenged  to  duels.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  she  was  a  bit  shaky  and  had  seen  better  days  but 
he  always  said  she  was  the  best  little  car  on  the  block. 
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Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

“This  car,”  said  the  salesman,  “is  made  to  withstand 
The  roughest  and  rockiest  roads  in  the  land. 

One  touch  of  the  throttle:  you’re  up  and  away! 

The  engine  runs  sweet  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

The  tires,  you  will  find,  are  the  very  best  kind; 

You’ll  leave  every  bus  on  the  road  far  behind; 

You’ll  hear  not  a  squeak,  no  more  scrapings  or  tinkles; 
The  car  will  delight  you  and  smooth  out  the  wrinkles.” 

And  so  they  do . 

For  a  week  or  two. 

“My  dear,”  said  the  bridegroom,  “I  promise  to  be 
The  kindest  of  husbands.  You’ll  find,  love,  in  me 
A  man  about  whom  you’ll  be  never  suspicious 
I’ll  stay  home  each  evening  to  bathe  all  the  dishes. 

I’ll  give  up  my  clubs  and  at  breakfast  I’ll  smile 
As  I  hand  you  the  paper  to  read  for  a  while. 

I’ll  phone  you  each  morning  at  half  past  eleven; 

I’ll  change  all  your  life  to  a  rose-tinted  heaven.” 

And  so  they  do . 

For  a  week  or  two. 

“My  very  dear  friends,”  said  the  great  politician, 

“The  country  has  gone  to  the  dogs  of  perdition. 

There’s  only  one  course  that  will  save  you  from  sorrow : 
Elect  me  to-day  and  you’ll  thank  me  to-morrow. 
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I’ll  fearlessly  tackle  the  booze  and  the  tracks ; 

I’ll  put  up  the  tariff  and  pull  down  the  tax 
Upon  stamps,  upon  incomes,  on  weiners  and  glue; 
I’ll  give  you  my  best,  which  is  all  I  can  do.” 

And  it’s  rumored  they  do . 

For  a  week  or  two. 


A  la  Burlesque 

“When  I  look  into  your  eyes,  when  I  see  you  smile, 
like  the  sun  after  rain,  when  I  see  the  lovelight  deep  in 
those  limpid  pools  of  loveliness . ” 

“Uhrhuh !” 

“When  I  am  near  you,  intoxicated  with  the  subtlest  of 
sachets,  I  wonder  ....  I  wonder.  ...” 

“Yes,  yes,  go  on!” 

“I  wonder . if  you  could  lend  me  a  coupla 

dollars.” 


8 
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The  stadium  is 

The  place  that  we 

Do  most  delight  to  park  us, 

Where  cleated  boots 

Crunch  merrily 

Against  the  human  carcase. 

I  love  to  see 
Them  tear  around 
And  wallow  in  the  mud ; 

I  chortle  when 
I  hear  the  sound 
Of  splashing  in  the  blood. 

Oh,  hour  of  rapture, 

When  you  feel 

You’ve  knocked  three  ivory  molars  out! 
Oh,  happy  moment, 

When  your  heel 
Disintegrates  another’s  snout! 
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No  footprints  on 

The  sands  of  time 

Be  mine — despite  my  teachers — 

I’d  rather  leave 
Mine  where  I  climb, 

Across  my  brother’s  features. 

No  gentle  sport 
Is  meet  for  me. 

I  scorn  the  passive  mid-iron. 

I’m  not  that  sort, 

I’d  rather  be 

Spread  o’er  the  whole  darn  gridiron. 

Oh,  joyous  game! 

With  peace  and  love 
Our  hearts  within  do  burn  us  1 
I’m  going  to  run 
Right  home  and  shove 
My  father  in  the  furnace ! 
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How  to  Tell  a  Flapper  from  her 

Mother 

The  material  for  a  survey  of  methods  of  telling  flappers 
from  their  mothers  should  be  considered  in  two  parts. 

(1)  How  to  tell  a  flapper  from  her  mother. 

(2)  When  to  tell  a  flapper  from  her  mother. 

In  this  brief  compendium  we  shall  deal  only  with  the 
first  of  these  divisions  and  shall  strive  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  problem. 

For  instance  you  are  ushered  to  a  verandah  and  are 
confronted  by  two  feminine  figures.  Both  have  low- 
heeled  shoes,  ribbed  woollen  stockings,  tan-colored  skirts, 
checkered  sweaters,  bright  faces  and  bobbed  hair.  One 
is  a  daughter,  the  other  is  “the  little  old  mother”  but  (and 
here  is  the  question)  which  is  which? 

Of  course  you  cannot  be  expected  to  know  at  once,  but 
there  are  ways  in  which  you  may  later  ascertain  the  truth. 
Meantime  there  is  the  matter  of  the  greeting.  A  good 
safe  plan  is  to  fix  your  eye  upon  the  middle  distance  be¬ 
tween  them  and  say  “How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.  Smith,”  if  the 
name  happens  to  be  Smith.  In  this  way  you  cannot  be 
altogether  wrong.  Another  method,  approved  by  many 
hounds,  is  to  open  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  cheerful 
“Howdy,  girls.”  This  gets  over  big  if  it  goes  at  all;  if  it 
doesn’t  you  will  be  able  to  take  the  next  car  home. 
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Perhaps  you  have  a  well-founded  trust  that  your  visit 
will  develop  into  what  is  known  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
and  other  of  the  younger  literati  as  a  petting  party,  petting 
or  necking,  by  the  way,  being  simply  old-fashioned  “spoon¬ 
ing”  fixed  up  with  a  shot  of  gin  and  some  orange  juice. 
It  is  then  essential  that  you  immediately  distinguish  mother 
from  daughter,  for  to  pet  a  flapper’s  mother  is  considered 
by  the  majority  of  our  best-known  writers  on  etiquette  to 
be  in  the  worst  possible  taste  as  well  as  bourgeois  in  the 
extreme. 

To  play  safe,  lead  the  conversation  into  literary  chan¬ 
nels  and  then  manifestly  addressing  yourself  to  one  or  the 
other,  ask  suddenly,  “What  do  you  think  of  Bernard 
Shaw?” 

If  the  response  comes  approvingly,  “Shaw  is  rather  an 
egg,  I  think,”  the  chances  are  that  that  is  mother. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  is,  “He  doesn’t  go 
far  enough;  hasn’t  the  courage  of  his  convictions,”  that 
will  certainly  be  daughter. 

Now  take  a  trial  trot  through  Art.  “Do  you  like 
Ruben’s  work?” 

If  the  reply  is,  “Hardly  up  to  the  present  day  impres¬ 
sionistic  stuff,”  that  will  be  mother. 

If,  however,  it  comes  with  a  yawn,  “Quaint,  like  all  our 
modem  art,”  you  may  count  on  it  being  daughter. 

Next  a  whirl  at  sport.  “What’s  your  opinion  of 
Grantland  Rice?”  you  ask. 

“My  favourite  authority  on  golf,”  mother  will  respond. 

“Is  that  a  Luther  Burbank  production?”  will  be 
daughter’s  come-back. 
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Now  try  again.  “What  beverage  do  you  like  best?’' 
you  enquire. 

“Scotch  whiskey,”  mother  will  reply. 

“Fusel  oil  and  wood  alcohol,”  will  answer  daughter. 

There  you  have  it.  Follow  these  instructions  to  the  T 
and  you  can  never  go  wrong  at  a  tea  table. 

As  supplementary  methods  of  identification,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addenda  are  supplied. 

Mothers  are  better-tempered,  more  amusing,  more  flir¬ 
tatious,  more  emotional,  more  suspectible,  more  dependant, 
more  trustful,  more  interested,  more  interesting  than  their 
daughters. 

Flappers  are  colder,  more  selfish,  more  conceited,  more 
self-confident,  more  self-centred,  more  ironical,  more  sar¬ 
castic,  more  bored,  more  boring  than  their  mothers. 
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Synthesis  of  a  Latin  Lecture 

Seven  silent  sleepers.  .  .  .A  theologue  with  a  hang¬ 
over.  .  .  .Five  youths  recalling  that  they  forgot  to  send 
their  laundry ....  An  odor  of  Quelques  Fleurs ....  One 
young  lady  deciding  with  whom  she  will  go  to  the  party 
after  thie  big  game  .  .  .  .Four  young  ladies  estimating 
their  chances  of  being  asked  to  go  to  the  party  after 
the  big  game  ....  Seven  young  ladies  with  perfectly 
blank  minds.  .  .  .The  scratch  of  a  $1.45  fountain  pen 
...  .A  youth  wondering  just  wh'at  Irene  meant  by  that 
last  sentence  in  her  letter ....  A  youth  telling  his  neighbor 
a  story  about  an  Englishman  in  Paris  who  talked  French 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  dictionary.  .  .  .  A  youth  fig¬ 
uring  how  he  is  going  to  make  $13.55  last  out  till  the  first 
of  the  month.  .  .  .Three  embryo  Monte  Carloans  match¬ 
ing  quarters  in  the  back  row.  .  .  .  A  young  lady  without  a 
powder-puff  but  with  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  her 
nose  is  shiny.  .  .  .Two  youths  reading  the  sporting  page 
of  a  morning  newspaper.  .  .  .A  professor  talking  about 
gerundives  and  hoping  there  will  be  veal  patties  at  home 
for  lunch. 
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Moonworship 

He  looked  haggard  in  the  lamplight.  He  was  the  most 
dilapidated  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  old  and 
seedy.  He  mumbled  to  himself  as  he  passed  me.  Fas¬ 
cinated,  I  followed  him  a  couple  of  blocks.  When  he 


reached  the  square  he  suddenly  dropped  on  his  knees  and, 
stretching  clasped  hands  above  his  head,  began  to  pray  in 
a  loud  voice.  My  curiosity  overcame  me  and  I  approached 
him. 
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“What,”  I  asked,  “are  you  doing?” 

“I  am  praying,”  came  the  solemn  reply,  “to  the  moon, 
the  Goddess  of  Chance.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “what  are  you  praying  for?” 

“Alas!”  he  moaned,  “mine  is  a  heavy  burthen.  I  may 
not  speak  of  it.”  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar. 

“Drinks  are  high  these  days,”  he  said. 

I  gave  him  another  half. 

“Now!”  said  I,  “are  you  going  to  tell  me  what  you 
were  praying  for?” 

He  looked  at  me  with  tragic  blood-shot  eyes.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  thought  he  could  trust  me. 

“I  was  praying,”  he  said,  “that  if  I  did  this  long 
enough  the  moon  would  send  me  a  kind  stranger  who  would 
ask  me  what  I  was  doing  and  provide  the  price  of  a  couple 
of  drinks  to  find  out.” 

As  he  sadly  shuffled  away,  I  heard  him  mumbling  to 
himself :  “She  heard  my  prayer.  She  understood.  And 
why  not,  even  the  moon  herself  gets  full  occasionally.” 
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Something-  Oriental 

The  Kurds  that  dwell  in  Kurdistan, 
They  have  a  secret  deep. 

And  the  Siamese  must  bend  their  knees 
And  darkling  silence  keep. 

But  a  hjairy  man  from  Hindustan 
Is  bound  to  come  some  day 
To  Give  to  Fame,  Siam’s  dark  shame 
And  give  the  Kurds  a  whey. 


Gwan’  Orf 

“Is  my  father  in  there?” 

“Get  away  from  that  swinging  door,  little  girl,  you  may 
get  hurt!” 

“Well,  is  my  father  in  there?” 

“Well,  what  if  he  is?” 

“Mother  says  she  can’t  get  the  home-brew  off  the 
stove.” 

“Aw,  what’s  the  difference?” 

“Well,  brother  Bobbie’s  jest  fell  in  it!” 
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The  Old  Man  Greets  the  New  Year 

Wherein  are  presented  several  interesting  views  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  climate  is  changing 

It  was  New  Year’s  Eve  at  Hawkins’  Corners.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  “boys”  were  gathered  around  the  stove  in  Dave 
Jifkins’  General  Store  after  dinner,  puffing  on  their  pipes 
and  swapping  yarns. 

As  it  was  a  slack  season,  the  folks  up  at  the  hotel  had 
volunteered  to  hand  over  the  ballroom  for  the  evening  for 
a  square  dance  and  jamboree, — and  the  holiday  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  general  good  humour 
that  old  “Dad”  Murphy  was  given  a  hearing.  That  vener¬ 
able  beaver  from  his  chair  near  where  the  coals  glowed 
through  the  grating  lit  his  corncob,  cleared  his  throat  and 
began : 

“Bhoys,”  he  said,  “you  all  think  it’s  pretty  cold  when 
the  tempr’ture  gits  down  ’round  zero  or  mebbe  a  few  p’ints 
below  it,  but  when  I  think  of  some  of  the  New  Year’s  Eves 
I  kin  remember  I  git  to  be  plumb  ashamed  of  you,  I  do.  Why, 
back  in  76  now,  that  was  a  cold  winter  and  New  Year’s 
Eve  was  a  real  cold  night.  That  was  the  night  Old  Man 
Peterson  caught  young  Sam  Salter  sparkin’  his  daughter 
under  the  window.  He  goes  to  throw  a  pitcher  full  of 
water  at  them  and  the  water  freezes  on  the  way  and  when 
it  hits  young  Salter  it  knocks  him  cold.  Young  Miss 
Peterson,  she  starts  for  to  cry  somethin’  awful.  She  cries 
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so  hard  it  kept  her  busy  brushing  the  icicles  off’n  her  face 
so  she  could  see.  Young  Salter  comes  to  and  calls  old 
Peterson  a  darned  ol’  Dingbat,  but  the  words  friz  as  he 
spoke  ’em  and  Peterson  puts  ’em  in  his  pocket  to  use  as 
evidence  next  week  at  the  County  Court  after  he’d  thawed 
’em  out.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  sure  a  cold  winter! 

“That  year  was  cold  but  ’47  was  colder.  Tim  Regan’s 
terrier,  Prince,  got  ahold  of  old  Jeff  Thompson’s  pants  and 
wouldn’t  let  go.  Well,  sir,  pretty  soon  he  got  spang  froze 
on.  Tim  had  to  chop  him  off  with  a  axe.  The  first  thing 
to  go  was  Prince’s  ear.  It  flew  off  and  bust  through  the 
ice  on  the  river.  Tim  dives  in  after  it  and  comes  up  with 
a  handful  of  frozen  fish  they  used  for  paving  stones  that 
year — ” 

“But,  Dad,”  broke  in  a  listener,  “didn’t  there  use  to  be 
lots  of  snow  in  them  days?” 

“Snow?”  said  the  old  man.  “I  should  say  there  was, 
but  not  like  the  winter  of  1802.  That  was  the  year  I  was 
walkin’  along  an’  ran  something  into  my  foot.  I  didn’t 
realize  till  I  got  ’round  again  that  it  was  the  tip  of  the 
church  steeple.” 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  in 
the  doorway  of  an  elderly  Woman  wrapped  up  in  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  shawls. 

“Dad,”  she  said,  severely,  “come  home  at  once,  you  old 
walnut.” 

Grumbling,  he  rose  and  went  out  with  her.  The  light 
shone  for  a  second  on  the  falling  snow  as  the  door  opened. 
The  old  man  and  his  escort  went  slowly  down  the  path. 
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“Glory  be,  Hannah!”  he  said,  “I  declare  I  never  did 
see  such  snow!  Why,  in  my  day  they  didn’t  use  to  have 
winters  like  this.  Why,  I  remember,  New  Year’s  Eve 
back  in  1793,  it  was  just  like  July,  only  mabbe  a  little 
warmer.  ...” 

His  voice  died  away  in  the  distance.  Up  in  the  hotel 
the  fiddlers  were  tuning  up  for  the  grand  jamboree. 


No,  Demosthenes,  a  blood  vessel  is  not  a  pirate  ship. 
*  *  *  * 

“I’m  a  world-beater,”  remarked  the  comet  as  he  passed 
the  Earth. 

*  *  *  * 

“I’m  putting  it  across,”  said  the  man  who  could  not 
write,  signing  his  will. 

*  *  *  * 

“Lovely  day,  don’t  you  think,”  said  the  man  as  he  hit 
his  thumb  with  the  hammer. 

*  *  *  * 

Speaking  of  success,  many  a  man  with  a  good  record 
has  found  that  what  he  really  needs  is  a  phonograph  on 
which  to  play  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Perhaps  thiere  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  punishment  after  all.  Consider  the  poetic  justice  of 
putting  a  crooked  oil  operator  in  the  stocks. 
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A  Ballad  of  High-Sounding  Names 

Amaryllis, 

Daphne,  Phyllis, 

Sybil,  Saramane, 

Names  of  honey,  .... 

Well,  it’s  funny, 

My  girl’s  name  is  Jane. 

I  can’t  pen  a  triolet 

To  fair  maids  I’ve  never  met, 

Yet  I  fear  no  one  would  deign 
To  read  a  verse  inscribed  to  “Jane.” 

Reggie,  Herman, 

Claude  or  Sherman, 

Julian,  Montague, 

Conrad,  Percy, 

Lord  have  mercy, 

Even  Hal  or  Hugh 

Though  her  name  is  only  Jane, 

I  can  worship  at  her  fane ; 

I  can  always  find  her  sweet  .... 

Perhaps  it’s  ’cause  my  name  is  “Pete.” 
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How  to  Lose  an  Ear 

The  street  car  was  crowded.  I  was  tired.  I  was 
seated.  Before  me  stood  an  amazon  of  about  thirty,  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  strap.  Should  I  surrender  my  seat?  As  I  said, 
I  was  tired.  She  did  not  look  the  least  fatigued.  If  women 
are  to  have  equal  rights  with  men,  why  should  not  men 
have  equal  rights  with  women?  And  yet  I  was  uncom¬ 
fortable.  With  a  burst  of  gallantry  I  arose. 

“Madam,”  said  I,  “won’t  you  be  seated?” 

She  smiled  at  me. 

“Young  man,”  she  said  in  a  thunderous  voice  that  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  every  passenger,  “Young  man,  this 
is  splendid  of  you!  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
one  believe  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  dead.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  offer.  I  am  quite  as  able 
to  stand  as  you.  You  look  tired,  whereas  I  am  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy.  Moreover,  I  am  getting  off  here.” 

She  left.  Under  the  burning  gaze  of  a  car-full  of  eyes 
I  turned  to  sit  down.  A  nondescript  individual  had  slipped 
into  my  place  and  was  securely  ensconced  behind  a  news¬ 
paper. 

When  they  finally  pulled  us  apart  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  an  ear. 
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As  a  Daily  Might  Have  Done  It 

Pulls  out  Plum  by  Magnetism 

Three-Year-Old  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Horner 
Astounds  Savants  and  Medicoes 

Jack  Horner,  eldest  and  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Horner,  astonished  and  mystified  all  those  present  at 
a  demonstration  of  his  psychic  powers  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  43  Wedgewood  Drive,  last  evening. 

Seated  in  a  corner  of  the  Horners’  commodious  draw¬ 
ing  room  he  h'eld  in  his  left  hand  a  large  Christmas  pie. 
When  the  guests  were  assembled  the  wee  tot,  who  is  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  an  infant,  plunged  his  right  thumb  into  the 
pie  up  to  its  second  joint;  withdrawing  it  a  moment  later, 
a  large  plum  was  seen  to  be  dangling  from  its  end.  Cries 
of  amazement  and  incredulity  were  heard  on  every  side. 

How  did  he  do  it?”  queried  one  young  matron  of  her 
neighbor,  while  others  shook  their  heads  in  stupefaction. 

Interviewed  after  the  demonstration  Master  Jack  was 
cool  and  collected,  seemingly  unaware  of  this  furore 
which  his  exhibition  had  created. 

Several  prominent  medicoes  have  stated  that  in  their 
opinion  last  night  s  demonstration  was  one  of  the  most 
direct  steps  in  the  cause  of  advancement  of  science  which 
the  century  has  witnessed. 
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Dr.  Olaf  Me  Angle,  noted  brain  specialist,  said  this 
morning:  “I  believe  it  to  be  a  clear  case  of  trans-psychic 
marconeurasthenia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  that.” 

Dr.  Ovid  De  Cameron,  inventor  of  the  well-known  De 
Cameron  eye-wash,  declared  on  the  other  hand  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  a  case  of  inter-psychic  paleontology.  “Of 
that  much  I  am  virtually  certain,”  he  said. 


The  Scientific  Mind 

They  led  him  out  of  his  cell  early  that  morning  and 
down  the  short  stone  flagged  corridor  to  the  little  room. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  the  death  cham¬ 
ber.  He  looked  about  and  noted  its  appurtenances,  the 
small  barred  window  and  finally  the  chair.  As  they 
strapped  him  in  it  he  turned  curiously  to  one  of  the  guards. 

“Does  the  prison  generate  its  own  electricity?”  he 
asked. 


9 
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The  Other  Fellow 

’Tis  plain  to  see 
She  loves  another. 

I  know  because 
I  asked  her  brother. 

Another  chap 
Is  slyly  smiling, 

On  whose  lap 
She  sits  beguiling. 

Another  chap 
Fawns  on  her  mother! 
Yes,  it  is  true, 

She  loves  another! 

Yet  on  my  face 
No  grief  you’ll  see, 

Which  is  because 
The  other’s  me. 
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On  with  the  Dance 

The  little  bald-headed  pianist  .  .  .  The  girl  who  shouts 
“Beaver”  at  a  silky-moustached  Lothario  .  .  .  The  gracious 
hostess  .  .  .  The  beautiful  and  exquisite  debutante  who  is 
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terrified,  absolutely  without  reason,  that  her  program  will 
not  be  filled  .  .  .  The  fat  girl,  who  knows  hers  won’t  be 
and  doesn’t  give  a  damn  .  .  .  The  youth  just  back  from 
Europe  .  .  .  The  girl  who  has  had  three  cocktails  before 
dinner  .  .  .  The  insect  who  cuts  in  before  the  first  encore 
.  .  .  The  girl  with  the  line  about  Coue-ism  .  .  .  The  man 
peddling  one  risque  story  from  partner  to  partner  .  .  The 
engages  in  the  corners  .  .  .  The  bored  youth  in  the  smok¬ 
ing-room  who  has  read  one  copy  of  the  Tatler  through 
three  times  .  .  .  The  rush  for  supper  .  .  .  The  girl  who 
steals  chairs  from  the  neighboring  tables  .  .  .  The  big 
leaguer  who  throws  sandwiches  at  his  friends  .  .  .  The 
paper  streamers  .  .  .  The  revelationary  supper-extra  .  .  . 
The  bank-clerks  who  leave  at  midnight  .  .  .  The  under¬ 
graduates  who  would  stay  for  breakfast  if  they  could  .  .  . 
The  girl  who  says  she’s  just  waking  up  .  .  .  The  tireless 
cutters-in  .  .  .  The  lads  who  stepped  outside  for  a  little 
gin  .  .  .  The  making  of  dates  for  tea  .  .  .  The  playing  of 
“Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Shean”  .  .  .The  delirious  dog¬ 
watch  dances  .  .  .  The  last  waltz  .  .  .  The  taxi-cab  con¬ 
fidences. 
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To  the  Victor,  etc. 

We'd  long  been  friends 
Harmonically. 

We’d  palled  about 
Platonically. 

We’d  talked  of  books, 

Of  life,  and  such 
Subjects  which  do 
Not  matter  much. 

She  said  of  men 
She  liked  me  best. 

I  wasn’t  “foolish 
Like  the  rest.” 

That  meant  she  thought 
I  didn’t  dare 
Presume  to  even 
Touch  her  hair. 

One  day,  quite 
Suddenly,  I  found 
My  arms  about  her 
Tightly  wound. 

Her  face  looked  like 
An  upturned  rose. 

I  kissed  her  just 
Below  the  nose. 
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She  cried  against 
The  garden  wall, 

She  said :  “Oh,  George, 
You’ve  spoiled  it  all.” 

I  started,  hopeless, 

Down  the  lane, 

She  whispered :  “Please, 
Spoil  it  again.” 


A  Botanical  Song 

Rosae  damascenae  are  red 
Violae  cucullalae  are  blue, 

Lilia  speciosa  are  white, 

Rosemary  Menkelberg,  I  love  you. 
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Well,  I  always  told  You  it  was 
some  kind  of  Patois  they 
Talked  in  Montreal 

Jeanne  paused.  I  said 
“Que  voulez-vous  ?” 

She  smiled  and  lisped 
“How  nice  of  you.” 

I  tried  again. 

“Comme  ci,  comme  ca.” 

She  blushed  and  shrieked 
“I’ll  tell  my  ma!” 


Anecdote 

The  great  Capablanca  was  visiting  the  illustrious  Pad¬ 
erewski.  They  strolled  into  the  music  room  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Pole  waved  lightly  in  the  direction  of  his  grand 
piano. 

“Oy,  Mister  Keppablenka,”  he  said,  “you  play,  don’t 
you  ?” 

The  other  nodded  affirmatively.  “Chess,”  he  replied. 
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Pourquoi  ? 

Sweet  Matilda,  sitting  so 
Wistful  ’neath  the  mistletoe, 

Are  you  frightened  I  will  miss  you, 
That  I  shall  forget  to  kiss  you? 

Is  that  why  you’re  sitting  so, 
Wistful  ’neath  the  mistletoe? 

Sweet  Matilda,  don’t  you  know 
Standing  ’neath  the  mistletoe 
Is  —  well,  hardly  necessary 
And,  besides,  the  dark  hall’s  very 
Much  more  private,  don’t  you  know, 
So  —  well,  Why  the  mistletoe? 
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Dramatic  Discovery 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  good  “revues”  fail  to  go 
over  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  merits  owing  to  the 
absurd  and  disturbing  craving  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
the  inevitable  “something  new.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  show  that  was  a  complete  success  on  its  first  tour 
in  1914  may,  on  its  seventh  tour  in  1923,  prove  as  complete 
a  failure  in  the  very  same  houses;  this  in  spite  of  the  fad 
that  the  name  had  been  changed  several  times  in  as  radical 
a  manner  as  the  following: 

The  show  that  started  as  “Tid  Bits  of  1914”  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  “Trifles  of  1915,”  “Truffles  of  1916,”  “Tattles  of 
1917,”  “Triplets  of  1918,”  etc.,  etc. 

i  But  even  the  title  “Tipples  of  1973”  would  not  save 
it.  A  stronger  measure  is  necessary. 

Here  is  where  the  Prologue  idea  saves  the  situation. 
Thanks  to  Messrs.  Schubert  and  their  advanced  vaudeville 
we  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  master 
stroke  of  the  dramatic  genius. 

Take  any  old  show  and  put  something  like  this  in  front 
of  it  and  Via!  We  have — Originality! 

Act  I — Scene  1 :  The  Cave  of  Genius. 

Enter  Playwright,  carrying  script. 

Playwright : 

I  have  my  script  here  which  I  know 
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Is  sure  to  make  a  cracking  show. 

If  only  I  could  get  some  cash 
I’d  put  it  over  with  a  crash ! 

Enter  Capital ,  in  dress  suit,  with  cane  and  silk  hat. 

Capital : 

I  am  Capital;  here  is  my  dough, 

And  I’ll  be  glad  to  back  your  show 
Provided  that  it’s  something  new. 

How  would  ten  thousand  dollars  do? 

Enter  Melody,  in  a  cute  little  ballet  dress. 

Melody : 

I  am  called  Miss  Melody 
As  you  can  very  plainly  see: 

I  sing  just  like  a  little  bird, 

You  won’t  believe  it  till  you’ve  heard. 

Enter  in  order,  Miss  Syncopation,  Comedy,  Beauty,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Drama,  The  Spirit  of  ’ 6 J,  Shakespeare, 
Cupid,  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Gold  Dust  Twins. 

All : 

Hurray!  Hurray!  Hurray! 

After  this  anything  goes. 
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Nautical 

“O,  luff  the  jib  to  windward,” 

Came  the  captain’s  booming  roar; 

And  the  chanteyman  “aye,  aye”  ’d,  sir, 
From  the  quartermaster’s  store. 

The  spoon-drift  splice,  the  spanker 
And  the  sextant  soon  were  set ; 

While  the  first  mate  reefed  the  royals 
And  put  them  in  the  lazarette. 

“Caulk  beams,  the  storm’s  athwart  us,” 
Bilged  the  Captain  rigging  joints 

Of  the  loxodromic  bowsprit, 

With  fresh-swabbed  quadrantal  points. 

First  the  mizzen-mast  in  falling, 

Pinned  the  boatswain  to  the  prow; 

Then  the  super-structure  scuttled, 

From  the  sick-bay  to  the  bow. 

“We  are  lost,”  the  captain  shouted, 

“But  I  do  not  care  a  fig. 

“Jib  the  cat-head  to  the  mizzen ! 

“Hoist  the  crow’s  nest !  Man  the  gig !” 

And  I  should  have  gone  below  with  that 
Top-gallant  barquentine, 

Had  not  a  doctor  said,  “Here,  boy, 

You  come  to  quarantine.” 
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An  Alphabet  of  April  Fools 


A 

B 

C 

D 


is  for  Adam,  the  first  April  fool ; 

A  woman  caused  him  to  be  knocked  for  a  gool. 

is  for  Betty,  who  wears  snappy  clothes. 

She  thinks  Sandy  Hook  is  a  Scotchman’s  red  nose. 

is  for  Charlie,  who’s  now  beyond  sin; 

All  on  account  of  synthetic  gin. 

is  for  Dolores  who’s  very  blase 

Her  face  makes  you  ask,  “How  did  she  get  that 
way?” 


E’s  Edgar  Guest  with  his  nice  uplift  rhymes, 

Oh  fudge !  Pollyanna !  Mush,  sugar  and  limes ! 

Fis  for  Frankie,  who  follows  the  races, 

And  also  plays  poker  ’gainst  men  with  five  aces. 

Gis  for  Gordon,  whose  brain  must  be  misty. 

He  sat  in  the  bleachers  once  wearing  a  christy. 

His  for  Henry,  picked  up  a  loose  wire: 

A  passer-by  murmured,  “I  th'ink  I  smell  fire.” 

I  is  for  Ina,  who  says:  “Look  here,  Mike, 

I  know  nothing  of  art  but  I  know  what  I  like.” 

Jis  for  Joseph,  who  died,  by  the  way, 

Saying :  “Better  and  better  I  grow  every  day.” 
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is  for  Kathrine,  who’d  never  wear  rubbers. 

They  say  that  her  coffin  Has  nice  leather  snubbers. 

T  is  for  Lochinvar  out  of  the  West, 

Who  kidnapped  a  bride — well  perhaps  he  knew 
best. 

is  for  Mary,  contrary  they  say, 

Who  was  killed  in  the  rush  on  a  spring  bargain  day. 

\J  Nebuchadnezzar  went  out  and  ate  grass. 

-L  ^  The  bourgeoisie  said :  “Look  at  that  silly  ass !” 

is  for  Oswald,  who  sleeps  in  the  parks. 

He  invested  his  fortune  in  good  German  marks. 


is  for  Percy,  a  good  looking  chap, 

Until  his  girl’s  father  found  her  on  his  lap. 

is  for  Quentin,  his  mind’s  below  par. 

He  traded  some  bonds  for  a  second  hand  car. 


Q 

T>  is  for  Reginald  Rover  Van  Rossing, 

^  Who  thought  he  could  beat  the  express  at  the  cross¬ 
ing. 

Q  is  for  Sandy,  at  rest  he  is  laid. 

^  He  tried  to  hold  up  a  St.  Patrick’s  parade. 

is  for  Trotsky,  whose  color  is  red. 

Bombs,  beards  and  bloodshed,  bum  liquor,  black 
bread. 


T 

U 


is  Uriah  who  said :  “There’s  no  chance 
Of  both  coming.  I’ll  just  ask  two  girls  to  this  dance. 
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T7”  is  for  Victor.  Ah,  me,  ’twas  too  soon 
’  F°r  a  nice  chap  like  him  to  eat  oysters  in  June. 

XX  J  is  for  Willie.  I  said,  “That’s  wet  paint.” 

*  *  He  sat  down  and  cried,  “I’ll  be  darned  if  it  ain’t.*’ 

~\T  this  one  signs  himself  sober  or  tight. 

The  reason  is  simple — he  can’t  read  or  write. 

XT’  Brigham  Young?  a  Mormon  you  know. 

We  think  Catchem  Young  would  be  more  apropos. 

Zacharius,  a  farmer  until 

They  chucked  him  in  jail  and  demolished  his  still. 
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A  Stitch  in  Time  to  Break  the 
Camel’s  Back 

Is  the  practical  side  of  the  Canadian  college  education 
being  neglected?  A  much  larger  percentage  of  Canadian 
young  men  and  women  are  now  attending  the  universities 
than  twenty  years  ago;  if  they  subscribed  exclusively  to 
the  courses  of  study  at  present  on  the  curriculum,  would 
Canada  eventually  become  a  nation  of  pseudo-Einsteins? 

At  any  rate  to  prevent  this  possible  eventuality,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public-spirited  young  men  and  women  have  been 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  taking  courses  in  such  useful 
subjects  as  horse-shoeing,  marine  engineering  and  home- 
cookery  from  correspondence  schools  and  Chatauqua  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“A  stitch  in  time  breaks  the  camel’s  back!”  Let  us 
break  the  back  of  this  Camel  of  Impractibility  before  it  is 
too  late.  A  number  of  stitches  in  the  form  of  extra-cur¬ 
riculum  studies  are  here  appended. 

I.  Cafeteria  lunch  selection  (24  hours  during  the 
year )  :  The  following  points  would  be  dealt  with  thorough¬ 
ly,  viz.,  choosing  the  cafeteria,  selecting  a  clean  tray,  pass¬ 
ing  the  pastry,  avoiding  oysters,  eschewing  cabbage,  how  to 
conserve  sufficient  space  on  the  tray  after  passing  the  des¬ 
sert  display  for  the  food  portion,  dissecting  stew  for  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  fooling  the  cash  register,  etc.  The  Two 
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Check  System  and  the  Hat  Exchange  Theory  would  also  be 
fully  explained. 

II.  Snappy  Conversation  (50  hours  during  the  zvinter 
term )  :  This  course  will  include  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz.,  headline  reading,  standard  come¬ 
backs,  epigrammar  and  plain  bull. 

III.  Liquor  Importation  (6  hours  during  the  even¬ 
ings)  :  Students  of  this  course  would  be  addressed  by  prom¬ 
inent  postal  and  express  company  officials  and  instructions 
as  to  the  proper  labelling  of  parcels  such  as  “Books,” 
“Dynamite,”  “Laundry”  and  “Rare  Paintings  would  be 
given. 

It  is  felt  that  graduates  of  this  course  might  find  very 
profitable  employment  after  leaving  college.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  Analytical  Smuggling  and  Synthetic  Rum¬ 
running. 

IV.  Parlor  Petting  ( all  hours  during  the  evening)  : 
This  course  of  study  would  include  a  brief  resume  of  pet¬ 
ting  during  the  19th  Century,  with'  particular  attention  to 
the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest  mid-Victorian  masters. 
Special  and  particular  attention,  however,  would  be  given 
to  the  modern  technique.  List  of  books  prescribed :  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepys’  Diary,  Three  Weeks,  Love  Among  the  Ruins, 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  Peter  Rabbit  and  Benjamin 
Bunny. 

When  will  our  Educational  Pharaohs  Act? 
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The  Ku  Klux  Klan 

“Now,  children,”  said  Aunt  Matilda,  putting  aside  her 
gin,  “it  is  high  time  that  you  knew  all  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.” 

“Hurray,”  yelled  Bingy  and  Mary,  for  such  were  their 
names.  “Goody,  goody,  goody,  goody.” 

“Goody.”  This  from  Harold,  the  third  of  the  twins. 

Aunt  Matilda  held  up  a  finger  to  quell  their  clamour. 

“Come  on,  you  old  buzzard,”  encouraged  Bingy,  who 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  stove,  “tell  us  what  is  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.” 

“Well,”  began  Aunt  Matilda,  her  dear  old  bright  eyes 
glistening  behind  frosted  glass  spectacles,  “nearly  sixty 
years  ago — ” 

“Hell,”  broke  in  Mary,  who  was  what  Mumsey-Wum- 
sey,  the  mother  of  the  children,  called  a  “modern”  child, 
“wait  a  minute.” 

She  rushed  out  but  before  you  could  say  “Jack  Robin¬ 
son”  she  was  back  again  with  a  pailful  of  tar  and  some 
feathers. 

“Oh,  you  bright  girl,”  exclaimed  Aunt  Matilda,  as  the 
first  handful  of  tar  hit  her  “squish”  in  the  right  eye, 
“you  knew  all  along  what  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.” 

Then  there  was  a  great  hullabaloo  in  the  nursery  as  all 
the  children  began  pelting  each  other  with  tar  and  feathers. 
Meantime  Aunt  Matilda  rolled  and  rolled  and  rolled  on  the 
floor  in  clean,  wholesome  amusement. 
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“Oh,  we  are  having  a  time,”  cried  Mary,  as  she  caught 
Bingy  a  playful  sock  in  the  ear. 

Soon,  however,  the  children  tired  of  their  sport  and  one 
by  one  they  were  whisked  off  by  the  sandman  into  the 
beautiful  Land  of  Nod. 

When  Mumsey-Wumsey  and  the  old  man  entered 
nothing  but  the  mingled  odour  of  tar,  feathers  and  gin 
told  of  the  merry  time  that  had  been  had. 


Right 

Another  young  lady  has  asked  of  me, 

“O,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?” 

At  the  moment  the  answer  seems  to  be : 

“A  piece  of  green  Camembert  chipped  from  the  moon.” 


The  Anglican  Synod  has  endorsed  early  marriages.  All 
that  now  remains  is  for  it  to  provide  each  prospective  nine¬ 
teen-year-old  bridegroom  with  a  house,  coal  for  the  winter, 
some  infant’s  clothing  and  a  four  thousand  dollar  a  year 
income. 

*  *  *  * 

“His  words  were  golden.” 

But,  forsooth, 

No  wonder!  He’d 
A  gold  front  tooth. 
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The  Ballade  of  the  Nervous 
Rum-Runner 

We  was  three  miles  off  the  Yankee  shore,  a-cuttin’  through 
the  swell, 

An’  the  rum  below  was  rather  more  than  a  wise  rum-run- 
ner’d  tell; 

We’d  a  load  of  good  Jamaica  Gin  and  a  deal  or  more  of 
Scotch, 

An’  the  “Gunga  Din”  was  slippin’  in  with  an  extra  eyefull 
watch. 

The  Captain’s  name  was  Tom  McKnot,  an  old  seafarin’ 
hand, 

As  took  no  ch'ancet  of  gettin’  caught  with  a  ton  of  con¬ 
traband. 

But  there  wasn’t  a  man  in  the  whole  ship’s  crew  as  couldn’t 
plainly  see 

That  old  sea-farin’  Tom  McKnot  was  as  nervous  as  could 
be. 

There  wasn’t  a  murmur  off  the  shore  or  a  purr  from  the 
good  ship’s  cat 

But  the  Captain’d  turn  to  the  mate  an’  roar,  “Great  Sar- 
pent’s,  Bill!  what’s  that?” 

An’  every  time  he’d  get  a  scare  he’d  say  to  the  mate,  “I 
think 

My  nerves  are  kind  of  in  the  air,  we’d  better  have  a  drink.’ 
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The  mate  had  gone  below  to  his  bunk  as  the  dusk  turned 
into  night 

An’  the  Captain  he  was  in  a  funk  an’  also  pretty  tight 

When  the  Look-out  sees  off  the  starboard  bow  a  search¬ 
light  flash  and  wink. 

The  Captain  looks  an’  allows  as  how  he’d  better  take  a 
drink. 

We  had  to  admit  that  his  nervous  fit  had  riz  to  a  terrible 
pitch. 

He  was  scared  so  dumb  on  Scotch  and  rum  that  he  didn’t 
know  which  was  which. 

Up  the  old  hatchway  they  heard  him  say  as  he  filled  his 
drinking  cup, 

“They’d  better  bring  in  the  good  old  Gin,  for  the  Scotch 
is  all  drunk  up.” 

He  comes  on  deck  with  a  chaser  then  an’  he  sees  to  his 
dismay 

A  revenue  cutter  off  the  bow  an’  headed  straight  his  way. 

The  revenue  cutter  signals  him  to  stop  his  engines  quick — 

’Twas  enough  to  make  a  stronger  man  than  Tom  McKnot 
turn  sick. 

He  just  turned  ’round  then  kind  o’  slow  and  never  a  word 
he  said, 

But  his  terrified  face  as  he  went  below  was  enough  to  strike 
you  dead. 

An’  the  eighteenth  time  that  he  goes  below  he’s  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  to  find 

That  the  fidgety  crew’d  got  nervous  too,  an’  half  of  them 
was  blind. 
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The  revenue  men  came  aboard  her  then  an*  took  the 
“Gunga”  o’er, 

They  found  McKnot  and  his  mate  an’  his  men  all  stretched 
upon  the  floor. 

But  ’twas  all  in  vain  that  they  searched  for  hooch  ’till  the 
end  of  that  perfect  day, 

For  the  Cap.  an’  the  crew  had  got  so  blue  they’d  drunk  it 
all  away. 


Spring  Idyll 

The  girl  looked  up  at  the  garbageman 
“You’re  a  garbageman,”  said  she. 

Well,  what  could  he  do  but  nod  his  head? 
For  the  girl  was  right,  you  see. 

“How  interesting,”  the  girl  then  sniffed 
And  gave  her  head  a  jerk. 

He  answered,  “Well,  we  do  pick  up 
Some  interesting  things  in  our  work.” 
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The  Synthetic  Speech 

When  one  is  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  question  “What  to  say?”  is  bound  to  present 
itself.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  Professor  Mark  Thyme, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  research,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  speech  is  poor  the  reason  nine  times 
out  of  ten  is  that  the  speaker  does  not  know  “What  to  say.” 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy? 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  sort  of  composite  ad¬ 
dress  wKich  can  be  learned  by  heart,  and  which  will  be 
suitable  for  any  or  all  occasions.  In  short,  the  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  a  synthetic  super-speech  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  introduction : 

“Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  no  small 
surprise  to  me  to  discover  that  I  was  expected  to  address 
you  this  evening.  I  may  say  that  I  am  totally  unprepared, 
but  that  nevertheless  I  am  extremely  glad  to  be  present  here 
with  you  in  your  fair  city  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  Dominion.  And  speaking 
of  the  British  Empire,  need  I  tell  you  what  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  said  to  Maxfield  Parrish  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
given  in  Honor  of  an  eminent  Russian  sculptor,  by  Rider 
Haggard  at  the  Athenaeum  Club?  No.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  so  long  as  the  British  lion  roars,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
Imperialism. 

“The  other  day  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  of  Hydro 
Electric  development.  Let  me  repeat  the  famous  words 
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of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  who  owns  some  of  the  finest  horses  in 
Middlesex  County,  ‘Brighten  the  corner  where  you  are.’ 
It  is  such  ideals  as  this  that  have  brought  the  world  to 
where  it  is  to-day.  And  look  where  it  is!  The  United 
States  to-day  are  a  nation  with  but  a  single  thought,  and 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  prohibition,  let  me  tell  you 
that  in  the  old  days  of  John  Barleycorn,  the  average  Cana¬ 
dian’s  bank  account  was  $4.13.  What  is  it  to-day?  No 
one  knows.  The  Canadian  dollar  a  year  ago  was  below  par 
in  the  United  States;  now  it  is  at  par.  What  do  the  golf 
authorities  think  of  this?” 

This  is  the  introduction.  The  total  time  necessary  for 
the  speech  (exclusive  of  the  six  months  which  may  be 
spent  later  in  the  local  hospital)  is  16  minutes. 

A  copy  of  the  speech  in  full  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  ten  dollars. 


Epigram  for  use  by  a  book-reviewer:  “Mr.  So-and- 
so’s  style  is  so  confusing  that  at  times  it  almost  seems  as 
if  his  sentences  were  meant  to  run  concurrently.” 

*  *  *  * 

Boston  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Irish  city  in  the  world, 
Chicago  the  third  largest  German  city,  and  if  the  present 
laws  continue  to  prevail  Montreal  stands  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  the  leading  American  city. 
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Penny  Arcadia 

They  met  in  the  penny  arcade 
One  presentient  day  in  June, 

And  she,  a  bashful,  blushful  maid, 

Was  hearing  a  ragtime  tune. 

And  he,  as  you  may  have  surmised, 

Was  an  arrogant,  shameless  churl; 

And  the  name  of  the  slides  he  patronised 
Was,  “How  to  Kiss  a  Girl !” 

It  was  through ;  and  he  raised  his  chin 
And  he  turned  as  if  to  go, 

When  he  saw  with  a  grin  she  was  listening  in 
On,  “Lonesome  for  a  Beau!” 

Oh,  the  years  with  their  ghostly  tread 
Have  marched  from  the  chanceful  day, 

And  the  hair  has  gone  from  the  top  of  his  head 
And  hers  is  streaked  with  gray. 

And  he  is  a  millionaire 

With  a  car  and  a  castle  and  coal ; 

And  their  children’s  children  ’round  his  chair, 
And  she  is  a  dear  old  soul. 

And  he  bought  the  penny  arcade 
And  he  carted  it  off  to  his  home, 

And  he  had  a  palatial  pavilion  made 
With  a  luminous,  golden  dome. 
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There  he  sits  with  his  lady  sweet 
When  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

With  a  bucket  of  pennies  beside  his  feet 
And  the  slot  machines  ’round  th'e  wall. 

And  at  night  when  beggar  and  earl 

Listen  in  on  the  radio 

They  put  on,  “How  to  Kiss  a  Girl !” 

And  “Lonesome  for  a  Beau!” 


Evensong 

The  cathedral  spire, 

Like  a  great  black  needle, 

Piercing  the  blue  evening  sky  .... 

Clear  as  a  star 
Above  the  tumult 
Thle  chimes.  .  .  . 

Below,  where  the  shadows  gather  under  the  trees, 
Voices  in  the  dusk  saying, 

“Electrocution’s  too  good  for  those  guys, 

They  ought  to  be  strung  up !” 
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Two  Minutes  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 

or  the  Dangers  of  Meddling  with  History 

“Carlos  Dears,  a  spiritualistic  medium,  claims  to  have 
been  in  direct  communication  with  William  Shakespeare. 
The  bard,  he  says,  has  been  for  some  time  resident  with  a 
number  of  political  and  other  celebrities  but  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  residence  among  the  literati.” 

— English  News  Item. 

I 

William  Shakespeare  looked  around  the  special  liter¬ 
ary  heaven  reserved  for  authors,  poets  and  playwrights, 
and  sighed  deeply.  Then  he  thought  a  moment  and  pressed 
a  button.  A  young  angel  in  the  uniform  of  a  special  mes¬ 
senger  made  his  appearance. 

“Bring  me  an  application-for-removal  form,  will  you  ?” 
requested  the  poet. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  angel  and  departed. 

Shakespeare  strolled  over  to  where  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  white  flannel  suit  sat  smoking  a  cigar. 

“How-do,  Bill,”  drawled  the  latter. 

“Mark,”  said  Shakespeare,  “Mark,  I  gotta  have  a 
change.” 

“Where  do  you  figure  on  going  to?”  asked  the  other. 

“Well,”  replied  the  poet,  “I’m  thinking  of  trying  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Of  course,  I  know  it’s  likely  to  be  boring, 
listening  to  those  egotistical  old  walruses  talking  about 
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their  earthly  exploits,  but  it  couldn’t  be  any  worse  than  here. 
I’m  so  sick  of  conversations  about  psycho-analysis  and  of 
hearing  those  new  free  verse  writers  recite  their  stuff,  that 
anything  else  would  seem  heavenly  in  comparison.” 

II 

Thle  deputy  registrar  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  looked  up 
over  his  glasses. 

“Mr.  Shakespeare?”  he  queried.  “Ah,  yes.  Here  are 
your  keys.  You  will  reside  at  No.  25,  Halcyon  road,  just 
next  door  to  Lord  Palmerston.  I  hope  you  will  like  your 
new  home.  Good  day.  Next  please?” 

III 

A  pleasant  looking  Italian  youth  stopped  the  tall  man 
with  the  Van  Dyke  beard  as  he  was  leaving  the  registrar’s 
office. 

“You’re  a  stranger  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  aren’t  you?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other.  “I’m  just  moving  in.  My 
name  is  William  Shakespeare.” 

At  this  an  extraordinary  transformation  overcame  the 
youth’s  features. 

“Oh,  you  are,  are  you?”  he  exclaimed  in  an  ugly  tone. 
“Well !  My  name  is  Romeo.  I’ve  been  waiting  to  speak 
to  you  for  just  over  three  hundred  years.  What  the  hell 
do  you  mean  by  dragging  my  private  affairs  out  in  public 
and  making  me  say  things  I  never  would  have  thought  of 
saying?  And  telling  lies  about  my  girl?  And  making 
out  that  I  had  been  having  an  affair  with  this  Rosaline? 
Say,  listen — ” 
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He  broke  off  as  a  pompous  middle-aged  individual 
passed. 

“Hey,  Mac,  come  here  a  minute.  Do  you  know  who 
this  is?” 

‘Naw,”  replied  Mac  with  only  a  faint  show  of  interest. 

“Well,”  said  Romeo,  “this  here’s  William  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Shakespeare  meet  King  Macbeth.” 

“Whoosh,”  said  Macbeth.  “Here,  hold  my  coat;  no, 
wait  till  I  get  Shylock  and  Julius  Caesar  and  some  of  the 
boys.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  around  here  who 
want  to  talk  to  you,  Mr.  Shakespeare.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  and  apparently  unfriendly 
crowd  was  already  beginning  to  gather.  Discretion  was 
very  obviously  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  so,  turning 
quickly,  the  poet  sped  through  the  registrar’s  office  and 
down  the  long  flight  of  stairs  that  lead  from  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  The  immortals  stood  at  the  top  and  shouted  after 
him,  but  only  part  of  one  sentence  was  audible  above  the 
general  clamour.  It  was: 

“ — and  you  can  tell  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  that  unless  he 
wants  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers — ” 
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Advance  Notice 

Owing  to  the  success  of  a  competition  to  find  Canada’s 
Most  Beautiful  Child,  it  is  expected  that  the  following 
elimination  contests  will  take  place  during  the  year:  To 
find, 

I.  Canada’s  Most  Vivacious  Debutante. 

First  Prise :  A  one  way  ticket  to  Borneo.  There  will 
also  be  several  prizes  of  neatly  bound  cook  books. 

II.  Canada’s  Fiercest  Traffic  Cop. 

The  winners  of  this  contest  will  be  presented  with  ter¬ 
rifying  false  faces  and  a  set  of  mirrors  for  home  practice. 

III.  Canada’s  Most  Hardy  Eskimo. 

The  winners  of  this  contest  have  been  promised  po¬ 
sitions  as  janitors  by  local  apartment  house  owners.  A 
banquet  of  thfeir  native  pastry  is  to  be  given  for  all  en¬ 
trants. 

IV.  Canada’s  Most  Tactful  Politician. 

The  winner  of  this  contest  will  be  appointed  next  Gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  Ireland. 

V.  Canada’s  Most  Generous  Landlord. 

The  winner  of  this  will  be  subjected  to  a  sanity  test 
under  the  psychological  department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

VI.  Canada’s  Most  Reliable  Bootlegger. 

The  winner  of  this  contest  will  have  his  fine  paid  for 
him,  will  be  supplied  with1  a  complete  set  of  labels.  His 
name  and  address  will  be  published.  After  that  he  will 
need  no  award. 
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Metamorphosis  of  the  Miaouw 

Feline  Philosophy  Attuned  to  the  Human  Ear 

Scene :  A  back  yard  fence. 

Time :  2  a.m.  or  later. 

Dramatis  personae :  Edgar,  a  very  worried  cat. 

Ebenezer,  his  uncle. 

Edgar:  “I  think,  Uncle  Ebenezer,  that  the  world  has 
come  to  a  very  sad  state  of  things.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  are  to-day  evident  in  Great  Britain.  France  is 
pursuing  a  suicidal  economic  policy,  Germany  is  insolvent, 
Russia  is  worse  than  bankrupt.  To  me  it  seems  certain 
that  chaos  will  result.  What  do  you  think,  dear  Uncle 
Ebenezer?” 

Ebenezer:  “I  think  that  that  was  a  very  fine  bit  of 
fish  I  had  for  my  supper.” 

Edgar:  “The  United  States  has  given  itself  over  to 
the  devil  of  standardization.  It  is  apparently  reconciled 
to  a  commercial  despotism,  to  government  control,  censor¬ 
ship  and  prohibition  of  everything,  including  ideas,  to 
hopeless,  bourgeois  mediocrity.  The  dual  national  jazz- 
and-puritan  complex,  reflected  and  epitomized  in  the  person 
of  the  sensational  preacher,  the  vaudeville  type  of  pulpit- 
pounder,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  sad  subject  on  which 
to  cogitate?  What  do  you  think,  dear  Uncle  Ebenezer?” 
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Ebenezer :  “I  think  that  if  to-morrow  is  a  sunny  day 
I  shall  sleep  all  morning  on  the  front  porch.” 

Edgar:  “There  is  no  more  honesty  in  the  world.  Men 
practise  deception  continually;  half  the  time  they  even  de¬ 
ceive  themselves.  We  are  all  Pharisees,  sycophants,  hyp¬ 
ocrites,  time-servers.  These  are  the  latter  days,  I  feel  sure, 
for  there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and — ” 

Ebenezer:  “Did  you  hear  that  Mistress  Tabitha  pre¬ 
sented  her  husband  with  a  litter  of  six  fine  kittens  this 
morning?” 


W rite  for  Particulars 

1914— 

I  asked  George  if  he’d  marry  then 
And  he  said  “Lissen,  nix! 

The  only  child  I  wan’  aroun’ 

’Sa  lil’  ole  Twin  Six!” 

1922— 

We  gathered  round  the  flowing  bowl, 
Said  George :  “I’m  in  a  fix — 

Can’t  stay.  A  party  on  t’  home, 

Ya  see,  the  Twins  is  Six.” 


11 
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An  Intelligence  Test 

The  trouble  with  most  intelligence  tests  is  that  they 
are  incomprehensive.  As  the  result  of  many  requests  from 
our  readers,  we  have  prepared  the  following  form  which 
may  be  used  equally  to  test  the  mental  capacity  of  girl  or 
grandmother,  boy  or  beaver.  Time  allowance:  13j^ 
minutes. 

Go! 

If  Tutankhamen  was  Napoleon’s  grandmother,  put  a 
cross  here  .  .  .  but  if  not,  skip  the  next  question  which 
is,  “Who  won  the  war?”  and,  instead,  state  how  many 
swallows  make  a  summer.  If  a  planked  steak  costs  $1.25, 
French  fried  potatoes  $.25,  ice  cream  $.30,  and  coffee  $.25 ; 
state  what  the  total  would  be  if  it  were  added  up  by  a 
waiter.  If  there  is  a  murder  in  Chicago  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  write  your  own  name  here  ....  After  finishing 
that  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence.  “The  traffic  policeman  said,  ‘Will  you  please  be  so 
good  as  not  to  attempt  to  make  a  left-hand  turn  at  this 
corner,  sir’.”  Upon  reading  the  sentence  which  follows 
this  one,  count  ten  before  making  any  comment  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  then  say  something  about  the  weather.  Your  in¬ 
come  tax  is  now  due.  If  you  believe  that  Jonah  swallowed 
the  whale,  give  in  round  numbers  the  largest  price  you  ever 
paid  a  scalper  for  a  hockey  ticket,  but  if  you  do  not,  give 
any  reason  you  can  think  of  why  a  taxi-driver  should  never 
have  enough)  change.  At  bridge,  having  bid  three  clubs 
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on  five  to  the  jack,  queen,  and  an  outside  trick  in  hearts, 
should  you  faint  or  demand  a  re-deal  when  your  partner’s 
hand  shows  one  trump  and  no  face  cards.  If  a  woman 
says  to  you,  “My  husband  doesn’t  understand  me,’’  cross 
out  the  wiser  of  the  following  courses:  (1)  to  stay;  (2) 
to  go  home  at  once.  If  France  were  to  return  the  Ruhr 
to  Germany  give  odds  on  the  chance  of  the  Turkish  situa¬ 
tion  again  making  the  front  page  of  any  morning  paper. 
If  arrested  by  a  burly  French-Canadian  policeman  in  Mon¬ 
treal  which  of  the  following  three  sentences  will  set  you 
free  again:  (1)  “Let  me  go,  you  big  bum,”  (2)  “Aw,  say, 
can’cha  take  a  joke?”  (3)  “Je  suis  American?”  What  is  a 
disarmament  conference?  Who  first  thought  of  it?  If 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  each  build  in 
every  year  two  more  battleships  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  how  long  will  it  be  before  there  is  world-wide  dis¬ 
armament?  If  A  is  a  tailor  and  B  is  a  young  college  grad¬ 
uate  working  for  an  insurance  company,  and  A  made  some 
clothes  for  B,  what,  would  you  say,  were  A’s  chances  of 
getting  paid  before  Christmas  Eve,  1926? 
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The  Tramp  with  the  Wistful 
Fingernails 

The  tramp  with  the  wistful  fingernails, 

Asleep  in  the  languid  lane, 

Dreaming  amid  the  garbage  pails 
His  opulent  dreams  of  gain.  .  .  . 

The  sun  went  down  and  its  ancient  fire 
Tinted  the  garbage  old 

With  the  multiple  shades  of  an  eye’s  desire, 

Crimson  and  marigold. 

It  painted  the  pallid  potato  peels 
A  delectable  dragon’s  blood  red, 

That  is  if  the  dragon  had  eaten  green  eels 
Before  they  had  had  him  bled. 

A  jackdaw  peaked  with  a  dubious  beak 
At  the  sight  of  a  saphirine  boot 

That  he  very  well  knew  before  it  went  blue 
Was  as  grey  as  an  elephant’s  snoot. 

And  he  pecked  with  an  air  of  distinct  disdain 
At  an  ominous  onion  skin 

That  had  gone  champagne  and  he  feared  in  his  brain 
Hypothetical  pains  within. 

But  the  jackdaw  took  to  his  purplish  wings 
As  the  sun  in  the  west  grew  old, 
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And  dusk  crept  over  deserted  things 
And  the  breeze  of  the  night  was  cold. 

Till  the  mad,  nefarious  moon  uprose, 

And  sailed  in  the  star-hung  sky, 

And  the  man  in  the  moon  looked  over  his  nose, 
And  winked  a  polygamous  eye.  .  .  . 

And  the  tramp  with  the  wistful  fingernails, 
Awoke  from  his  dreams  of  greed, 

And  he  bade  farewell  to  the  garbage  pails, 

And  he  hustled  him  forth  to  feed. 
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Futurity 

.  th!e  establishing  of  a  hotel-keeping  course  at 
Toronto  University  is  recommended.” 

From  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Hotel  Commission. 

Place:  The  Hotel  of  the  Future. 

Time:  10.30  p.m. 

Enter  Guest. 

Guest 

Gimme  a  room  and  a  bath! 

Clerk 

Regulate  your  enthusiasm,  sir;  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  fill  in  this  application  in  advance.  First:  What 
other  hotels  have  you  patronized?  Secondly:  What  trav¬ 
elling  degrees  do  you  hold?  Where  were  you  born?  Do 
you  drink,  smoke,  swear  or  read  the  newspapers?  Who 
killed  Cock  Robin?  Sign  on  the  dotted  line.  As  this  is 
your  first  visit  to  our  palatial  hostel,  you  must  wear  a  green 
cap.  The  penalty  for  being  late  will  be  two  dollars.  Just 
a  minute  :  Do  you  snore  ? 

Guest 

Certainly  not! 

Clerk 

Too  bad!  Too  bad!  However,  you  can  take  a  sup¬ 
plemental  examination  in  Nasal  Organics.  Menial!  Es¬ 
cort  the  visitor  to  his  cubiculum ! 
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The  Jolly  Old  Museum 

“Museums  are  not  dead  places  for  old  people  .  .  . 

Museums  should  not  be  gloomy.  They  should  be  made 

into  thrilling  places  of  light  and  enlightenment  and  ad¬ 
venture  ...” 

From  The  Toronto  Sunday  World ,  March  18th. 

When  the  golden  sun  sinks  in  the  West, 

And  the  toil  of  a  long  day  is  done; 

Then  the  Tired  Business  Man  seeks  the  place  he  loves  best, 
For  a  riot  of  laughter  and  fun. 

As  he  enters  his  big  limousine, 

His  sigh  is  a  thankful  Te  Deum. 

He  remarks  with  a  grunt  to  the  chauffeur  in  front, 

“James,  I  think  we’ll  take  in  the  museum. 

“We  can  dress  up  in  armour  of  old, 

And  it  won’t  cost  a  cent  of  your  money. 

The  grin  on  the  face  of  the  mummy,  I’m  told, 

Is  quite  irresistibly  funny. 

“We  can  tickle  the  terrible  toe 

Of  the  Wumphus  Catumphus  Catuckus; 

Or  hang  up  our  clothes  on  his  wishbone  and  go 
For  a  pithecanthropical  ruckus.” 

Come,  grandsires  and  children  in  white, 

Let  us  frolic  where  care  never  trammels, 
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Where  from  morning  till  night  is  a  round  of  delight, 
Midst  minerals  and  marbles  and  mammals ! 

When  the  Pearly  Gates  open  for  me, 

(If  I  ever  attain  this  position) ; 

The  sign  I  will  see,  will  be  “ Sundays  are  Free, 

Other  Days  Fifteen  Cents  for  Admission! .” 


Anthology  of  a  Public  Library 

A  red-headed  librarian  reading  a  love  letter. 

A  youth  borrowing  two  fat  books  with  long  names  to  im¬ 
press  said  librarian. 

An  old  maid  reading  “Madamoiselle  de  Maupin”  under  her 
coat  in  the  chemistry  section. 

A  Semetic  gentleman  reading  “Scottish  Poetry  of  the  19th 
Century.” 

An  old  man  who  has  come  in  out  of  the  cold. 

A  university  professor  taking  home  a  copy  of  “Just  Folks” 
by  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

Two  young  morons  flirting  with  each  other  through  the 
book  shelves. 

An  old  man  trying  to  remember  where  he  left  his  hat. 
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Father’s  Fate 

’Twas  six  o’clock  in  the  bar-room, 

But  father  was  not  there. 

The  bar-keep’s  poodle,  Peggy, 

Was  asleep  in  father’s  chair. 

’Twas  the  first  time  in  a  twelve-month 
The  old  man  had  been  late. 

“Where’s  Dad,”  the  bums  all  whispered, 

“Why  ain’t  his  supper  ate  ?” 

Then  Benny,  the  oily  bar-keep, 

Leaned  over  the  glistening  bar; 

He  beckoned  the  bums  about  him 
And  lighted  a  long  cigar. 

“There’s  a  hurricane  a-blowin’, 

Outside  to-day,”  says  he, 

“It  had  blown  the  hat  off  Daddy 
Six  times  by  half-past  three.” 

“He  had  chased  it  down  the  car  tracks 
Ten  times  by  half-past  four; 

But  the  eighteenth  time,  at  five  o’clock, 

Was  the  one  that  made  him  sore.” 

“Then  he  takes  one  o’  those  there  safety  pins, 
An’  steppin’  out  of  the  gale, 

Pins  the  rim  of  his  hat  to  the  rim  of  his  ear 
What’s  that,  a  glass  of  ale?” 
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“He  was  downright  pleased  with  his  method 
For  holding  his  lid  on  tight; 

‘That’s  the  last  time  she’ll  blow  off,’  says  he, 

And  Gawd  knows  he  was  right.” 

“So  he  starts  down  here  for  supper 
With  a  grin  upon  his  face; 

An’  little  he  knew  that  his  enemy  Death, 

Was  about  to  play  the  ace.” 

“He  ordered  a  bottle  of  porter, 

Some  beefsteak  stew  and  squash ; 

Then  taking  off  his  overcoat 
Allowed  he’d  have  a  wash.” 

“Do  you  mind  how  he  always  hung  his  hat 
On  the  peg  there  by  the  door? 

Well,  he’s  hung  his  hat  for  the  very  last  time, 
An’  there’s  blood  on  the  bar-room  floor.” 
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Leda,  the  Goose  Girl 

It  was  half-past  six  by  the  little 
clock  on  the  town  hall  and  a  quarter 
to  eight  by  the  little  clock  on  the  fire 
hall  of  the  quaint  little  village  of 
Schlitzenbocken. 

The  townspeople  were  all  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  little  tavern  beside  the 
quaint  little  common  having  their 
evening  meal.  Each  townsperson 
had  his  little  keg  all  to  himself  and 
they  were  all  very  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  There  was  Herr  Slitz,  the 
mayor,  and  Herr  Slatz,  the  school¬ 
master.  There  was  Herr  Blitzen, 
the  keeper  of  the  beer-shop,  and 
Herr  Blatzen,  the  keeper  of  the 
wine  shop.  And  there  was  also  old 
Frau  Gammon-Fudger,  whom  no  one  knew  anything  about, 
but  it  was  suspected  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  who  is  only 
in  for  atmosphere  anyway. 

Well,  outside  in  the  rain  and  cold,  with  only  her  poor 
goose  for  company,  was  Leda,  the  little  orphan  waif.  The 
rain  was  coming  down  and  she  was  getting  waifer  and 
waifer. 

“It  always  comes  down,”  thought  Leda,  for  she  had  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  “I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  go 
up.” 
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The  goose,  whose  name  was  Rudolph,  was  the  only- 
friend  she  had  ever  had  and  she  was  loth  to  part  with 
him. 

Nobody  in  the  tavern  cared  a  straw  whether  Leda 
starved  or  not  except  Otto,  the  handsome  waiter,  who 
threw  her  a  potato  peeling  or  two  every  day.  These  she 
saved  to  take  home  to  her  poor  widowed  mother. 

Just  then  the  prince  came  riding  by  with  his  Heralds. 
As  nobody  was  out  he  wasn’t  selling  any.  Seeing  Leda 
he  put  spurs  to  his  steed  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

“Ah,  me!”  sighed  Leda,  “that’s  the  seventh  prince  to¬ 
day  that’s  gone  by  without  falling  in  love  with  me.” 

’’Squzink,”  said  the  goose,  which  is  the  German  for 
“I  have  just  laid  a  beautiful  platinum  egg.” 

And  so  he  had — which  shows  that  virtue  is  always  re¬ 
warded.  So  Leda  married  all  the  princes  one  after 
another  and  they  lived  happily  as  long  as  her  money  lasted. 

But  what  about  Otto?  Did  Leda  forget  him  in  her 
good  fortune?  She  certainly  did  not.  She  gave  him  his 
potato  peelings  back. 
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The  Candidates 

We  nominate  for  participants  in  the  next  good  ship¬ 
wreck  : 

The  conversational  postman  who  tries  to  impress  you 
with  the  importance  of  his  duties,  the  soda-clerk  who  has 
to  be  asked  three  times  for  a  check,  the  elevator  man  who 
continually  says  “Step  lively,  gents,”  the  taxi-driver  who 
never  has  any  change,  the  newsboy  who  is  still  palming  off 
noon  editions  at  five  o’clock,  the  clothing-store  clerk  who 
says  “This  design  is  being  much  worn  this  season,”  the 
washi-room  boy  who  whisks  at  your  overcoat,  the  hatter 
who  thinks  the  most  expensive  hat  is  the  best  fit,  all  in¬ 
surance  salesmen,  the  stenographer  who  improves  your 
business  letters,  the  street-car  conductor  who  shuts  the  door 
in  your  face,  the  vaudeville  comedian  who  jibes  the  or¬ 
chestra,  the  shoe-shiner  who  puts  polish  on  your  socks. 
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The  Waxenwork  Maid  with 
Inscrutable  Eyes 

In  the  ravishing  windows  of  Maison  John  Wise, 
Purveyor  of  robes  to  the  fair, 

Stood  a  waxenwork  maid  with  inscrutable  eyes 
And  a  rufous  profusion  of  hair. 

The  dresser  of  windows  delighted  to  deck 
Her  white  limbs  with  some  delicate  thing, 

And  he  winked  his  eye  as  he  thought  of  the  cheque 
Each  fantastic  creation  would  bring. 

But  though  he  would  dress  her  in  silks  or  in  crepes, 
Though  he’d  drape  her  in  decollete, 

Though  adorned  in  soft  negligees,  smocks  or  in  capes, 
Her  expression  was  strictly  blase. 

And  she  spurned  with  disdain  conversational  straws 
Of  the  other  two  manikins  there, 

Who  whispered  aspersions  about  her  because 
Of  her  rufous  profusion  of  hair. 

Oh,  they  dressed  her,  for  walking  in  smart  tricotine 
(Coat  effect  over  vestees  of  lace), 

In  afternoon  costume  of  satin  de  chine, 

Yet  it  ne’er  brought  a  smile  to  her  face. 
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Until  one  chanceful  day  she  could  bear  it  no  more, 
From  her  silence  was  forced  to  relent, 

And  she  told  of  her  past,  in  another  big  store, 

Where  they  sported  a  manikin  gent. 

When  the  day  flitted  by  in  a  gay  saraband 
When  she  stood  with  her  manikin  gent 
With  his  glove  and  his  cane  and  his  hat  in  his  hand 
And  a  smile  of  enticing  intent! 

But  regarding  the  night  you  will  have  to  surmise, 
When  the  windows  were  dark  and  blinds  down 
For  the  waxenwork  maid  with  inscrutable  eyes, 
Resumed  an  inscrutable  frown. 
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Consolation 

OR 

The  Death’s  Head  with  the  Valuable  Gold 

Teeth 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Smiggle  awoke 
and  found  himself  in  a  mood  of  the  deepest  depression. 
His  little  grocery  business  was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces 
under  the  strain  of  competition  with  more  progressive 
firms.  In  the  previous  year  the  failure  of  the  Mercury 
Tire  Company  had  dissipated  the  major  portion  of  his 
meager  savings.  Now,  when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  his 
physician  advised  him  that  a  three  months’  rest  and  change 
of  scene  was  essential.  He  knew  of  no  business  other  than 
his  present  one  at  which  he  could  make  a  living.  His 
wife  was  sick  and  none  of  his  four  children  old  enough 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  Ruin  plainly  stood  just 
ahead. 

As  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  tried  again  to 
snatch  some  sleep  he  sighed. 

“Anyway,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  “I’ve  always  been 
wfjat  you’d  call  an  average  respectable  citizen.  That’s 
some  consolation.” 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  Carter  awoke 
and  found  himself  in  a  mood  of  the  deepest  depression. 
His  eye  roamed  over  the  dingy  little  room  in  the  second- 
class  Montreal  hotel  in  which  he  now  lived.  It  was  thirty 
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years  that  day  since  he  had  left  his  home  in  England,  with 
his  patrimony  in  his  pocket.  Succumbing  to  a  taste  for 
gambling,  he  had  put  everything  he  had  into  some  wildcat 
South  American  stocks.  A  year  later  these  stocks  astonished 
the  world  by  netting  for  their  owners  about  two  dollars  on 
every  cent  invested.  Carter  for  years  lived  lavishly  and 
wildly.  He  entered  upon  many  more  ventures ;  some  pros¬ 
pered  and  others  failed.  Gradually,  however,  his  resources 
dwindled.  Two  or  three  transactions  of  a  doubtful  legal 
status  had  made  it  desirable  for  him  to  leave  England. 
Now  he  was  close  to  the  end  of  his  tether.  Ruin  plainty 
stood  just  ahead. 

As  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  tried  again  to 
snatch  some  sleep  he  sighed. 

“Anyway,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  “I’ve  never  been 
what  you’d  call  an  average,  respectable  citizen.  That’s 
some  consolation.” 


Three  very  difficult  feats  :  Trying  to  appear  nonchalant 
while  handing  the  telegraph  company  an  ardent  message; 
trying  to  appear  at  ease  in  a  new  hat  and  trying  to  appear 
interested  while  drinking  through  a  straw. 
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The  Game 

One  or  two  occupations  enjoy  a  certain  distinction  not 
generally  accorded  to  the  means  of  livelihood.  If  a  man 
is  a  banker  or  a  bond-dealer  or  almost  anything  else,  his 
occupation  is  referred  to  as  a  business.  If,  however,  his 
work  has  to  do  with  newspapers,  he  is  more  generally 
spoken  of,  by  outsiders,  as  being  “in  the  newspaper  game.” 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  also,  of  advertising;  an 
agent  is  said  by  his  friends  to  be  “in  the  advertising  game.” 

Since  working  for  a  living  is  essentially  undignified, 
probably  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  journalistic 
and  advertising  crafts  are  secretly  flattered  to  hear  their 
honest  endeavor  referred  to  as  if  it  were  a  set  of  tennis. 
However,  why  the  discrimination?  Surely  reporters  and 
copy-writers  are  not  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  that  to  them  alone  should  the  world  pay  homage 
by  this  discrimination.  Why  not  dispense  with  the  word 
“business”  altogether  and  call  all  work  a  game? 

Then  our  present  railroad  superintendents  and  grocers 
would  be  merely  people  playing  at  the  railroad  game  and 
the  grocery  game.  There  would  be  the  law  game,  the 
pickle  game,  the  ditch-digging  game,  the  medical  game  and 
so  on. 

One  can  imagine  the  chairman  of  the  Boosters’  Club 
at  their  weekly  noonday  luncheon:  “Our  next  speaker  will 
be  J.  Lucius  Jones,  of  Winnipeg.  Lucius  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  silk  and  ladies’  wear  game  in  his  native 
city.” 
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Those  Black  Eyes 

A  Monk,  ascetic,  well  might  leave 
His  lonely  cell  behind; 

Confirmed  bachelors,  I  believe, 
Would  gladly  change  their  mind, 

As  I  who  had  ho  song  to  sing 
Have  gaily  tuned  my  lyre, 

An  angel  might  on  urgent  wing 
Desert  the  heavenly  choir 
At  a  glance 
from  those 

Black  Eyes. 

Dark  eyes  that  hold  a  mystery 
Of  holiness  or  sin, 

I  know  that  there  shall  ever  be 
A  riddle  deep  within. 

A  wonder  stirs  within  my  heart, 

A  wonder  at  my  brain; 

Nor  rest  nor  ease  shall  be  my  part 
Until  I  can  explain 
Who  gave 

you  those 

Black  Eyes. 
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He  Odeth  to  His  Ladie  Fair 

Maiden, 

Laden 

With  mystic  charms  and  manners  so  persuadin’. 

Your  eyes 
Surprise 

The  stranger,  for  they’re  bluer  than  the  skies. 

Your  nose 
Just  shows 

Impertinently  what  you  think  of  beaux. 

I’d  place 
Your  face 

Full-page  in  every  issue  if  I’d  space. 
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And  yet 
I  bet 

You  don’t  know  whether  Iceland’s  dry  or  wet. 

You  hope 
That  soap 

Will  make  the  Bolshies  sober  as  the  pope. 

You  gai- 
Ly  say: 

“I’ll  tell  the  world!”  “I’ll  say  so  any  day!” 

And  think 
That  Zinc 

Is  something  very  heady  that  you  drink. 

Naive 
You  grieve 

That  sausages  are  pups,  as  you  believe. 

I  hate 
To  state 

That  you’ve  no  brain  within  your  pretty  pate, 

Yet  here 
My  dear 

(I  hope  I  make  this  action  very  clear) 

This  verse 
So  terse 

Shall  show  you  that  some  other  things  are  worse. 
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Many  Saw  Him  Off 

John  Biljak  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  He  closed  them 
again  with  a  moan.  With  one  hand  pressed  against  his 
aching  brow,  he  searched  carefully  with  his  other  hand  for 
his  watch.  It  was  half  past  eleven.  The  office  would 
have  to  wait.  A  man  couldn’t  be  expected  to  work  when 
his  head  was  pounding  inside  like  a  pile-driver.  What  a 
night  it  had  been!  He  tried  to  remember.  Suddenly  he 
groaned.  Great  Scott!  Had  it  been  as  bad  as  that?  He 
began  to  pace  the  room.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he 
summoned  his  courage  and  reached  for  the  telephone.  He 
put  it  back  on  the  table.  He  took  it  up  again  and  huskily 
gave  a  number. 

“Hello,”  he  said,  “Cynthia?  It’s—” 

“O,  that  you,  Johnnie?”  came  the  other  voice.  “Well, 
don’t  worry,  dear,  I  didn’t  accept  you.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  rub  it  in,”  said  Johnnie,  “you  know 
you  are  the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  me  and  if  I  were 
only  in  a  position  to — ” 

“Of  course,  dear,”  replied  Cynthia,  “and  by  the  way, 
Myrtle  and  Annabel  are  here  too  and  they  say  to  tell  you 
— so  you  won’t  worry  on  their  account — that  they  didn’t 
accept  you  either.” 

This  is  the  story  of  why  Johnnie  recently  took  a  splen¬ 
did  position  abroad. 
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A  Naughty  Rhyme  about  Cheek- 

Dancing 

“Disgusting,”  grey 
Old  ladies  say. 

The  spinsters  all  abhor  it. 

But  when  I  hold 
A  beauty  bold, 

Well,  frankly,  I  adore  it. 

I’d  dance  a  week 

Just  cheek  to  cheek 

If  I  could  get  the  chance  to, 

With  ladies  fair 
And  any  air 

That’s  got  the  time  to  dance  to. 

“Degenerate 
An  awful  state.” 

I  think  I  hear  you  name  me. 

But  when  they’re  sweet 
Enough  to  eat 

Well,  really,  can  you  blame  me? 
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Invitation 

The  terrible  Turk 

With  a  deal  of  audacity 

Offers  to  work 
In  a  shelf  ring  capacity. 

Over  each  neighbouring 
Christian  community, 

Side  by  side  labouring 
In  gentle  unity. 

He’d  be  like  a  parent, 
Behold  his  kind  smile! 

Maybe  he’d  like  to 
Hold  Ireland  a  while. 
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Song  for  Troublous  Times 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  ruckus 

Where  the  march  of  time  has  took  us 

Though  I  wander  and  I  ponder  day  by  day 

Through  the  toiling  and  the  striving 

Through  the  scheming  and  conniving 

And  the  countless  petty  cares  that  dog  our  way, 

Through  a  maze  O'f  conversation, 

Syncopation  and  temptation 

There’s  a  reason  that  my  hair’s  not  turning  gray. 

Softly  still  my  soul  reposes 

Drinking  beer  among  the  roses 

In  a  springtime-blooming  garden  far  away. 
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More  Dangerous 

Even  a  bond  dealer,  the  most  conservative  of  sales¬ 
men,  will  tell  you  that  his  wares  do  not  sell  themselves. 
Ordinarily  the  prospective  buyer  has  to  have  a  logical  and 
concise  explanation  of  the  bonds,  of  the  security  behind 
them,  and  of  the  revenue  which  he  may  expect  to  receive 
from  them.  Similarly  theprospectivepurchaser  of  every  other 
commodity  has  to  have  explained  to  him  why  he  should 
buy  before  he  is  ready  to  do  so.  However,  every  time  a 
big  joint  stock  company  blows  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
doubtful  management,  it  turns  out  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  stockholders  are  small  wage  earners,  widows,  or¬ 
phans  and  the  like,  in  other  words,  those  who  not  only  can 
ill  afford  the  loss  but  who  also  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  professional  high-power  salesman. 

Salesmanship  may  be  used  perfectly  ethically  or  it  may 
not.  It  can  be  used,  in  the  sale  of  an  inferior  article  to  fill 
in  the  gap  between  the  actual  worth  of  the  article  and  the 
price  asked.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  to  be  possessed  of 
a  genius  for  salesmanship  is  something  like  being  possessed 
of  a  genius  for  opening  safes.  Either  enables  a  man, 
should  he  so  choose,  to  obtain  money  dishonestly.  The 
genius  for  salesmanship  is,  however,  the  more  dangerous, 
because  the  man  possessed  of  the  genius  for  opening  safes 
is  limited  in  his  operations  to  that  class  of  people  rich 
enough  to  own  safes. 

Now  just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  a  correspon- 
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dence  school  were  to  advertise  a  course  in  safe-cracking. 
It  wouldn’t  make  any  difference  if  they  produced  hundreds 
of  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  each  student  was  only  taking 
the  course  for  fun,  or  for  fear  his  fiance’s  little  sister  might 
some  day  get  locked  in  the  vault,  or  preparatory  to  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  job  with  the  Goldie-McCullough  company; 
everybody  would  be  up  in  arms  and  righteously  indignant 
over  the  idea  of  trained  and  experienced  safe-crackers 
prowling  unwatched  about  the  streets.  Yet  every  day  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  are  teaching  their  students  How  To 
Sell,  how  to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  the  victim,  how  to 
choose  the  psychological  moment  to  get  his  name  on  the 
dotted  line  before  he  fully  realizes  what  he  is  doing.  Is  a 
trained  high-power  salesman  any  safer  than  a  trained  safe- 
breaker?  He  is  a  darn  sight  more  dangerous  for  plain, 
everyday  John  Smith  and  the  Widow  Robinson. 
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Directory 

Trinity  5678Q — Ask  for  “Robert.”  Scotch  only.  $8.50  re¬ 
puted  quart.  Real  stuff  from  Quebec  Commission. 
Will  deliver,  but  very  slow. 

Adelaide  8888X — Old  Mrs.  Fitzenheim.  Say  you  know 
Pete  Raimer.  Not  a  very  good  gin,  but  hasn’t  killed 
anyone  yet. 

Gerrard  7734Z — Between  8  and  9  p.m.  only.  Will  tell 
truthfully  if  it’s  good  stuff — won’t  if  it’s  bad.  You 
must  have  a  car  parked  around  the  corner. 

Main  222 — Wrong  number. 

Randolph  9876H — Beer  by  case  only.  Delivery  in  three 
days.  Useful  for  Reunions,  Old  Boys’  Banquets  and 
family  gatherings. 

Kenwood  123  Jump — Very  high  toned.  Also  high  priced. 
Will  deliver  in  Pierce  Arrow  car.  Code:  Gin:  “One 
pair  of  spectacles;”  With  oranges:  “Horn-rimmed;” 
Scotch:  “A  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.” 

Trinity  9410D — Ask  for  “Andy.”  Last  resort.  Home 
Brew  only.  Recuperation  time:  2  to  6  days. 
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Spring  Cleaning 

When  the  Old  Trunk  Was  Opened 

A  pound  and  a  half  of  wrapped  tin-foil  ...  A  framed 
wall  motto,  viz. :  “A  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a  good 
cigar  is  a  smoke”  ...  A  man’s  neck-tie  of  the  colour 
once  known  as  “tango”  ...  A  newspaper  clipping  offer¬ 
ing  a  large  prize  for  a  solution  to  “The  Million  Dollar 
Mystery”  ...  A  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred 
varieties  of  cigar  bands  ...  A  pennant  bearing  the  legend 
“Excuse  Our  Dust”  ...  An  apparatus  for  burning  de¬ 
signs  on  wood  .  .  .  The  front  page  of  a  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncing  the  declaration  of  war  ...  A  booklet  containing 
information  about  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  . 
Spalding’s  Baseball  Guide  for  1913  .  .  .A  piece  of  sheet 
music  entitled  “Good  Luck  to  the  Boys  of  the  Allies  .  .  . 
A  set  of  unused  Canadian  Tercentenary  postage  stamps 
...  A  diabolo  outfit  ...  A  photograph  of  Percy  Has- 
well  ...  A  Farmers’  Bank  cheque  book. 
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The  East 

“And  the  great  Caliph  fell  in  love  with  Layla,  the 

dancing  slave . Thirty  elephants,  fifty  monkeys  and  a 

casket  of  gold  and  precious  stones  from  the  prince  across 
the  mountains . Moonlight  on  white  domes . ” 

Bring  on  the  dancing  women ! 

Palm  trees  swaying  beneath  the  moon . The 

camel  road  to  Hindustan . The  Taj  Mahal . 

Ghandi’s  Gang. 

Little  Cho  Cho  San  in  a  blue  kimona  walking  midst  a 

shower  of  scattered  cherry  blossoms . “And  the 

pilgrims  halted,  singing,  as  the  sunlight  flashed  on  the 

white  peak  of  Fuji-yama” . The  streets  of  old 

Japan . 

Real  photographs  of  geishas — $2.00  per  dozen. 
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How  Santa  Claus  came  to  Our 

Home 

And  How  He  Came  to  Several  Others 

It  was  easily  two  o’clock  on  Christmas  morning  when 
I  awoke  with  a  start.  I  had  fallen  asleep  sitting  in  front 
of  the  fire.  There  was  a  rustling  in  the  chimney;  a  husky 
voice  said,  “Curse  these  people,  why  can’t  they  at  least  put 
their  fires  out?” — and  Santa  Claus  appeared.  Though  I 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  him,  I  had  never  seen 
him  before  and  to  say  that  I  was  surprised  would  be  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly. 

“Merry  Christmas !”  he  said. 

“Same  to  you!”  I  replied,  “Don’t  shake  all  that  snow 
on  the  carpet,  though.  You  look  rather  cold” — he  shiv¬ 
ered — “Do  you  think  a  small  Scotch  and  soda  would  help 
any?”  I  asked. 

“Well,”  said  Santa,  a  little  too  eagerly,  I  thought,  “we 
might  try  it.”  I  poured  him  out  an  inch  or  so  and  looked 
up  for  his  approval.  As  he  seemed  to  be  busy  looking 
into  his  sack,  I  added  another  finger  or  two. 

“Ah,”  he  said  as  he  downed  it,  with  a  little  too  much 
satisfaction,  I  thought,  “that  reminds  me,  I  haven’t  visited 
Montreal  as  yet  tonight.” 

By  this  time  I  had  poured  myself  a  small  one  and  looked 
suggestively  at  his  empty  glass. 
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“No,”  he  said,  cleverly  reading  my  face,  “I  won’t  have 
another.  You  see,  the  fact  is  I’m  afraid  I’ve  had  just  the 
teeniest  bit  too  much  tonight.  But  then,”  he  added  hur¬ 
riedly,  “if  you  like  you  can  pour  out  a  little  and  put  it  in 
front  of  me — just  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  but,  I  warn 
you  I  won’t  touch  it.” 

Rather  than  offend  the  jolly  old  fellow  I  did  as  he  sug¬ 
gested,  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 

“I  suppose,”  I  said  when  we  were  seated,  “that  in  the 
cold  north  whefe  you  live  the  Eskimos  drink  quite  a  lot. 

“No,”  said  Santa,  “an  Eskimo  doesn’t  drink  so  much. 
But  he  drinks  fast.  Now  you  take  a  southerner,  a  south¬ 
erner  drinks  like  this,” — he  gave  an  admirable  demonstra¬ 
tion — “Now,  if  you’ll  be  so  kind  as  to  put  a  little  Scotch  in 
that  glass  I’ll  show  you  how  an  Eskimo  drinks.” 

My  curiosity  overcame  me  and  I  complied  with  his  re¬ 
quest.  It  was  very  interesting.  An  Eskimo,  it  appears, 
seizes  his  glass  with  both  hands  and  does  away  with  his 
liquor  in  about  one  second  flat,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  sly  wink. 

After  that  I  learned  how  they  drink  in  Switzerland, 
how  they  drink  in  Norway  and  in  Australia,  to  say  nothing 
of  Paraguay,  Iceland,  Finland,  Venezuela  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  About  four  o’clock  Santa  allowed  he  had  better 
be  on  his  way,  as  he  had  a  lot  of  calls  still  to  make.  I  am 
afraid  he  was  not  quite  himself,  so  that  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to'  learn  the  next  day  that  he  had  made  the  following 
rather  radical  slips : 

In  the  stocking  of  the  Reverend  Ben.  Spence  was  found 
a  quart  of  excellent  rye,  while  in  that  of  Professor  Stephen 
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Leacock  he  had  placed  a  bottle  of  Orange  Crush  (in  the 
“crinkly”  bottles,  you  know).  Brother  Rodolph  Valen¬ 
tino  had  been  given  a  copy  of  “Dancing  in  Six  Lessons,’ 
which  had  been  intended  for  a  Mr.  Church,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  in  turn  received  a  volume  of  “Sixteen 
Snappy  Love  Letters  that  Can  be  Read  .Two  Ways.  It  is 
also  said  that  members  of  the  House  of  David  were  not 
pleased  with  their  handy  little  Autostrop  razors,  nor  the 
International  Society  of  Bald  Men  with  their  tortoise-shell 
combs. 
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And  with  the  Dawn — Worse 

He  borrows  your  racquet  for  tennis 
Your  flask,  your  goloshes  and  glue, 

Without  rhyme  or  reason  or  warning 
Your  books,  bones  or  bubbling  home  brew. 
He  borrows  your  racquet  for  tennis 
And  anything  else  you  will  let  him 
Is  there  need  to  speak  more  of  this  menace  ? 
You’ve  met  him. 

He  yarns  of  heroic  adventures, 

Celebrities  known  by  first  name, 

Of  fortunes  cleaned  up  in  debentures 
And  lost — in  a  turn  of  the  game. 

He  tells  of  the  crowds  who  adore  him, 

The  myriad  maidens  who  pet  him  .  . 

Is  there  need  to  ask  why  I  abhor  him? 
You’ve  met  him. 

He  howls  at  all  modern  creation 
And  cries  for  the  days  that  are  past. 

He  sees  nought  but  death  and  damnation 
For  humankind,  trav’ling  too  fast. 

He’s  a  pale,  prehistoric  apostle, 

An  air-plane  in  sight  will  upset  him.  . 

Is  there  need  to  speak  more  of  this  fossil? 
You’ve  met  him. 
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Though  made  these  monstrosities  make  you, 
Consider  the  prospect  tomorrow, 

For  this  one  at  dawn  will  awake  you 
Your  new-model  airship  to  borrow. 

Still  others  will  boast  of  Mah  Jonging, 

Of  Chinese  who  failed  to  defeat  them; 
Some  for  present-day  pests  will  be  longing — 
You’ll  meet  them. 
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A  Christmas  Anecdote 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  December.  The  sun 
was  gleaming  on  the  snow  and  the  keen,  clear,  merry 
Christmas  spirit  was  everywhere  as  a  genial  old  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  blue  muffler  came  out  of  a  butcher  shop. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  brown  paper  parcel.  His  eyes 
fairly  shone  with  merriment  as  he  turned  the  corner.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stopped.  There  confronting  him  and  blocking 
his  passage  was  a  strapping  youth  of  eighteen  summers  and 
one  winter. 

“Stop  grandfather,”  he  said,  “who  did  you  get  that 
meat  off  of  ?” 

But  the  jolly  old  soul  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
He  chuckled  all  over  as  he  replied, 

“Off  of  a  cow !” 
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Their  Father  s  Fight  with  Sin 

The  calico  clerk’s  children  gathered  round  their  fathers 
chair, 

Which  stood  on  the  verandah  in  the  balmy  summer  air. 

Their  parent  sat  in  stockinged  feet,  in  shirt-sleeves  and  sus¬ 
penders, 

And  with  an  almost  guilty  air  he  read  Rex  Beach,  “The 
Spenders.” 

For  novel  reading  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  children’s 
mother 

Who  often  said,  “Fiction  is  lies;  the  one  leads  to  the 

other.” 

Tlie  calico  clerk’s  children  stretched  out  their  little  hands, 
“Tell  us  a  story,  Pop,”  they  said,  “of  far  off  foreign  lands. 

“Of  Babylon,  of  Kandahar,  of  Ceylon  or  Berlin, 

Of  Mandalay  or  Petrograd — ”  Their  father  here  broke  in. 

“No,  kids,”  he  said,  “no  foreign  tale;  but  if  you’ll  hush 
your  din, 

I’ll  tell  you  all  the  story  of  your  father’s  fight  with  sin. 

“When  I  was  married  first  I  was  a  simple  hardware 
drummer, 

More  handsome  then  than  now,  also  considerably  dummer. 

“I  had  been  reared  in  quiet,  peace  and  Christian  fortitude. 
No  member  of  our  family  e’er  thought  of  getting  stewed. 
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“My  uncles  were  all  deacons  in  our  little  village  church, 

I  never  skipped  a  Sunday  school  to  go  and  fish  for  perch 

“With  the  other  youthful  roughnecks  in  the  creek  down  by 
the  mill, 

The  very  thought  of  them  would  make  me  positively  ill. 

“I  saw  your  mother  first  when  I  was  barely  more  than 
twenty, 

’Twas  at  a  costume  Harvest  Home;  she  represented 
PLENTY. 

“Oh,  when  I  think  how  that  word  went  right  o’er  my  head 
just  then — 

(But  never  mind,  mistakes  are  made  by  e’en  the  best  of 
men). 

“I  fancied  her,  I  courted  her,  I  asked  her  to  be  mine. 

The  family  all  said  I’d  done  well;  she  was  no  clinging 
vine. 

“I  married  her  as  joyous  spring  was  melting  into  summer, 

Then  started  out  to  earn  our  bread  and  butter  as  a  drum¬ 
mer. 

“As  innocent  as  any  babe,  I  journeyed  here  and  there, 

A-selling  shovels,  fish-hooks,  rope  and  granite  kitchen  ware. 

“The  tales  of  wicked  travelling  men,  I  thought  to  be  base 
libels. 

The  only  literature  I  read  was  tracts  and  Gideon  bibles. 

“I  did  not  think  that  travelling  men  went  ‘whooping  and 
hurraying,’ 

My  only  recreations  then  were  knitting  and  crocheting. 
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“But  one  day  in  the  lobby  of  a  small  city  hotel, 

A  travelling  man  stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘Y ou  re  look¬ 
ing  well, 

“  ‘Have  I  not  seen  you  somewhere,  in  Brantford,  Montreal, 

In  Edmonton,  in  Halifax,  Prince  Rupert  or  Cornwall? 

“  ‘Come  on  upstairs,  my  hearty,  some  of  the  boys  are 
there, 

We’ll  sit  about  and  perhaps  find  out  if  straights  still  beat 
two  pair,’ 

“It  flattered  me  for  him  to  think  I  was  so  widely  travelled, 

I  thought  not  of  the  knitting  in  my  suit-case  badly  ravelled. 

“I  knew  not  what  meant  ‘straights’  or  ‘pairs.’  Ah  me! 
That  fiendish  joker. 

My  children,  I  will  tell  you  now ;  the  reference  was  to 
poker! 

“I  followed  him.  I  found  myself  outside  a  sample  room. 

And  yet  I  had  no  hint  of  sin.  No  danger  seemed  to  loom. 

“But  when  he  pushed  me  forward,  after  opening  the  door, 

I  saw  a  scene  so  wicked  as  I’ve  never  seen  before. 

“Five  men  were  playing  cards  around  a  small  green-cov¬ 
ered  table, 

And  all  were  smoking  big  cigars.  I  felt  I  scarce  was  able 

“To  stand  the  smell.  Then,  dreadful  sight,  my  face  be¬ 
gan  to  mottle. 

For  over  by  the  window  stood  a  black  and  awful  bottle! 
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“One  man  produced  a  tumbler  and  said,  ‘Here,  bo,  have  a 
drink.’ 

My  palsied  hand  reached  for  the  glass.  I  scarce  knew 
what  to  think. 

“He  filled  it  from  the  bottle  with  a  crazed  and  drunken  leer. 

I  asked,  ‘What  licker  is  this,  pray?’  He  answered,  ‘Why, 
it’s  beer!’ 

“My  better  nature,  struggling,  urged  me  onward  to  the 
fight. 

‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !’  I  cried  with  all  my  might. 

“They  laughed.  ‘But  why  say  you  behind.  Inside  instead,’ 
they  said. 

My  strength  returned.  I,  proudly  now,  again  held  up  my 
head. 

“I’d  waged  a  mighty  battle  with  the  mighty  demon  rum 

And  won  the  combat  easily.  I’d  never  be  a  bum. 

“The  glass  looked  empty.  Perhaps  it  was;  perhaps  I  was 
only  dreamin,’ 

At  any  rate,  I  now  felt  sure  that  I  had  downed  the  demon. 

“So,  kids,  you  see,  to  lead  all  sin  to  quick  extermination 

Requires  only  righteousness  and  strong  determination.” 
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All  Hail  the  Shrine  of  ‘Valentine 

It  is  during  the  first  week  in  February  that  the  sweet 
young  things  select  the  passionate  lace  valentines  to  send 
themselves  on  the  14th.  Cards  should  be  chosen  that  will 
go  well  with  the  red  piano  scarf.  The  sentiment  should 
make  the  other  girls  giggle  to  hide  their  jealousy  and  the 
Best  Young  Man  turn  green  with  the  same  complaint  — 
“What  carp  sent  you  that?”  But  in  the  swim,  in  the  stream 
of  the  modern  metamorphosis  of  manners,  morals  and 
modes,  why  not  bring  the  beatific  billet-doux  up  to  date: 
For  instance,  instead  of  the  usual : 

“For  you  I  sit  and  wail  and  whine, 

O  Darling  be  my  Valentine!” 

Valentines  should  be  adapted  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  sender  extracts  his  bread  and  honey  from  the  unwary. 

A  few  examples  are: 

For  the  Farmer : 

“Out  here  among  the  lowly  kine 
I’m  hoe-ly  yours.  For  you  I  pine. 

My  heart  and  thine  with  binder  twine 
Are  bound  so  be  my  Valentine!” 

For  the  Book  Agerit : 

“Just  sign  along  the  dotted  line, 

And  I  will  be  your  Valentine.” 
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For  the  Keeper  in  a  Zoo : 

“A  lion  and  a  porcupine 
I’ll  give  unto  my  Valentine.” 

And  lastly,  for  the  Old  Trusty  Bootlegger : 

“Three  quarts  of  hooch  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
And  I  will  be  your  Valentine.” 


The  Merry  Month  of  May 

’Twas  always  thus  from  childhood’s  hour 
I  saw  my  fondest  dreams  decay; 

I  never  loved  a  crocodile 
But  it  was  sure  to  pass  away. 

I  never  cherished  in  my  breast 
A  tender  scorpion  or  mouse, 

But  ate  a  hole  right  through  my  vest 
And  raised  the  deuce  about  the  house. 

I  never  dallied  with  a  bear 
Upon  a  moonlit  winter  night 
Or  serenaded  lobsters  fair 
But  they  were  sure  to  take  to  flight. 

O  Spring!  O  Spring!  O  lovely  Spring! 

The  big  bees  Hum  and  bull  frogs  sing! 

The  little  birds  are  on  the  wing, 

But  I  am  sad  and  everything. 
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Lunacy 

A  Lunar  maiden,  fancy  free, 

Came  down  to  Earth  once  on  a  spree. 

Like  maids  of  every  planet,  she 
Was  full  of  curiosity. 

But  she  was  sweet  as  Eastern  spice, 

Her  heart,  of  course,  was  cold  as  ice. 

Far  in  her  home,  up  in  the  air, 

She’d  heard  that  Earth-born  men  were  fair. 

And  now  like  those  of  her  persuasion, 

She  sought  adventure  and  “liason.” 

The  moon  was  hid ;  without  a  sound 
She  softly  lit  and  looked  around. 

All  night  beneath  the  cold  moon-beams 
She  sought  the  mortal  of  her  dreams. 

And  with  the  dawning,  cold  and  grey, 

She  shook  her  wings  and  flew  away. 

Yes,  with  the  burst  of  pearly  dawn 
She  left :  her  dreams  of  man  were  gone. 

She’d  found  her  mortal,  who’d  not  smiled, 
But  cried :  “Oh,  Lawdy,  spare  dis  child !” 
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Uh-Huh! 

It  occurred  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a  tram 
travelling  through  a  southern  state. 

For  more  than  an  hour  one  of  the  occupants  had  been 
expounding  political  and  economic  theory.  He  took  up 
“The  Wealth  of  Nations”  and  showed  the  inapplicability 
of  its  principles  to  modern  conditions,  jibed  at  Malthus, 
dealt  somewhat  more  kindly  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  ridi¬ 
culed  the  laissez-faire  school,  and  finally  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Karl  Marx. 

A  meek-looking  little  man  seized  an  opportunity  to  put 
in  a  question. 

“Pardon  me,  sir,”  he  said  respectfully,  “but  at  what 
university  do  you  lecture?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  other  proudly,  “I’m  not  a  professor, 
I’m  an  Ontario  farmer.” 
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“There  were  many  Beautiful  Floral 

Tributes  ” 

Edward,  having  delivered  a  high-school  class  valedic¬ 
tory  which  ended  with  a  peroration  in  irreproachable  Latin, 
came  to  the  University  with  the  firm  and  unfounded  beliei 
that  there  he  would  find  only  kindred  spirits  whose  thoughts 
would  be  of  the  most  elevated  order.  He  met  disappointment. 
Many  of  the  youths  seemed  to  prefer  A1  Jolson  to  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Ring  Lardner  to  Rabelais  and  the  sporting  page  to 
Homer.  One  evening  when  he  had  begun  almost  to  feel 
himself  a  disillusioned  man,  certain  circumstances  led  to 
his  inclusion  in  a  party.  Then  it  was  that  he  met  her.  She 
had  large,  intelligent  eyes,  and  her  beauty,  Edward  felt, 
must  surpass  even  that  of  Trojan  Helen.  Together  they 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  a  secluded  corner.  As  a  conversa¬ 
tional  gymnast  Edward  was  unsurpassed.  He  sprang 
from  the  scarabs  of  Egypt  to  Peruvian  antiquities,  turned 
lightly  to  Syrian  folk-lore,  vaulted  to  a  discussion  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  prose  style  and  proceeded  with  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He 
was  buoyant  with  renewed  hope  and  faith  in  humanity. 
Here  at  last  was  a  really  intelligent  girl  interested  in  and  ap 
preciative  of  his  every  word.  Suddenly  she  turned  to 

him —  .  „ 

“I  think,”  she  said,  “that  Aristotle  must  be  simply  dilly. 

*  *  *  * 

Edward’s  funeral  was  well  attended. 
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Somewhere  a  Voice 

Somewhere  a  voice 
Is  calling. 

Plaintively,  from  among  Corinthian  pillars, 

Its  cadences  flow. 

Distantly,  down  labyrinthine  corridors, 

It  wanders. 

Sometimes,  by  chance  assuming  force, 

It  strikes 

Against  a  reverberate  dome. 

Somewhere  a  voice 
Is  calling, 

“Mister  Co-hen,  Mister  CaMagher,  Mister  Gold- stein.” 


The  Lyric  Lover 

Amaryllis,  when  we  loved,  aforetime, 

I  said  my  heart  was  like  a  flag  in  wartime. 

I  wooed  you,  maid,  with  many  a  burning  saphic, 
My  similes  were  nothing  if  not  graphic. 

Now  that  we’ve  parted— Ah,  the  sad  occasion! 
Permit  me,  pray,  one  lyric  observation: 

My  heart  is  dismal  as  the  gas  works’  smell  or 
A  gaunt,  cool  furnace  in  a  summer  cellar. 
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Aeronaughty 

“George/'  said  his  father,  “I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
were  among  those  present  at  that  disgraceful  party  at  the 
Drinkwell’s  last  night.” 

“Father,”  pleaded  the  young  man  with  somewhat 
bleary  eyes,  “I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  only  there  as  an 
observer.” 

“Yes,”  replied  his  parent,  “So  I  heard,  and  Tom  was 
the  pilot  and  the  table  was  the  aeroplane.  No,  don’t  bother 
driving  me  down  this  morning.” 

And  so  another  day  was  ruined. 


Leocadie  at  the  Spring 

Every  morning  when  the  sun  had  risen 

She  went  to  the  spring 

And  there,  leaning  over  the  water, 

She  combed  her  silken  tresses 
Above  her  reflection. 

*  *  *  * 
Which  was  a  pretty  habit, 

Except  that  it  got  dandruff  in  the  drinking  water. 
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Dirge  for  Daniel,  Departed 

Stilled  is  the  elevator, 

Closed  is  its  grated  door, 

The  silent  indicator 
Points  to  the  basement  floor. 

For  Daniel  Lyons  Trevor, 

The  elevator  man, 

Is  lost  and  gone  forever. 

(We  alius  called  him  “Dan.”). 

At  seven-thirty  daily, 

We  rode  aloft  together; 

And  Dan  would  give  you  gaily 
The  dope  about  the  weather. 

He  wasn’t  much  on  grammar 
And  his  false  teeth  wobbled  free, 

In  his  voice  there  was  a  stammer 
And  he  lisped  most  painfully. 

But  whether  days  were  cloudy, 

Or  skies  were  azure  blue, 

He  always  had  his  “Howdy!” 

And  a  snappy  phrase  or  two. 

It  was,  “Quite  a  mild  spell  lately,” 

Or  “It’s  chillier  to-day;” 

“We  need  a  rain  fall  greatly,” 

Or  “The  sky  looks  pretty  grey.” 
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Yes,  “Quite  a  mild  spell  lately,” 

Was  what  he  meant  to  say, 

When  Montezuma  Whately 
Chanced  for  to  pass  his  way. 

Now,  Monte  was  a  vagrant 
With  a  complex  strong  for  war, 

And  his  personage  was  fragrant 
As  an  August  abattoir. 

To  the  hoist  he  came  sedately, 
Whiffing  as  a  glue  works  can. 
“Having  quite  a  wild  smell  lately!” 
Said  the  elevator  man. 

As  Daniel’s  soul  departed, 

The  car  began  to  rise; 

And  it  soared  by  ways  uncharted, 
Till  it  came  to  Paradise. 

Ever  upward  sailing,  swerving, 

Till  the  pearly  gates  shone  clear. 
Daniel  slid  them  wide,  observing, 
“There  is  sure  some  weather  here!” 

Oh,  it  may  be  but  a  rumor, 

But  a  friend  of  ours  confides 
That  a  man  named  Montezuma, 

In  the  cooler  now  resides. 


14 
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The  Bright  Boy  Makes  a  Birdie 

The  Bright  Boy  was  attending  a  lacrosse  game.  Pres¬ 
ently  one  of  the  players  made  a  bad  pass.  The  ball  flew 
into  a  neighboring  tree  and  stayed  there.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  to  have  lodged  in  a  bird’s  nest. 

The  crowd  were  disgusted  with  the  player  responsible. 

“What  sort  of  a  play  does  he  think  that  is?”  asked  one 
man  just  back  of  the  Bright  Boy. 

The  Bright  Boy  turned  and  gave  the  gentleman  his 
brightest  smile. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “that’s  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass.” 
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Better  than  a  Cure 

The  sea  was  like  a  mill-pond  when 
I  saw  Jones  by  the  rail. 

To  see  him  you’d  have  thought  the  ship 
Was  running  through  a  gale. 

“You  surely  can’t  be  ill,”  I  cried. 

He  said :  “Don’t  think  I’ll  live. 

You  see  I  took  four  kinds  of  sea 
Sickness  preventative.” 


Proportion  of  Policemen  in  the  World:  One  to  every 
two  square  feet. 

*  *  *  * 

If  a  pretty  girl  were  as  clever  as  she  is  told  she  is,  she’d 
be  able  to  see  that  it  wasn’t  true. 

*  *  *  * 

A  silk  hat  is  a  request  for  deference — or  a  snowball. 
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Happy  Valley 

Down  in  Happy  Valley, 

Where  the  mists  hang  low, 
There  I  met  my  Sally 
Long  ago. 

Ponder  I  there  sadly 
Sunset  until  dawn, 

On  her  I  loved  so  madly 
Dead  and  gone. 

Never  such  a  vision 
As  my  dreams  awake, 

Played  with  such  precision, 

Put  and  Take. 

There  Sally  when  I  found  her, 
(Ah!  my  heart  was  sick.) 
Took  all,  and  so  I  crowned  her 
With  a  brick. 
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Anthology  of  the  Rear  Platform 
of  an  Observation  Car 

The  Handkerchief  Waver :  Anything  from  a  water 
tower  to  a  scare-crow  is  enough  to  start  this  woomph  op¬ 
erating.  Cows  and  pigs  are  not  immune.  His  coloured 
handkerchiefs  have  balled  up  the  signal  system  all  along  the 
route. 

The  Time  Table  Bug :  This  insect  keeps  spread  out  on 
his  knee  the  time  table  of  the  road  he  is  travelling  on.  In 
his  coat  pocket  is  the  time  table  of  the  rival  road  he  might 
have  patronized.  From  his  hip  protrudes  the  time  table  he 
used  on  this  trip  seven  years  ago.  He  can  and  does  tell  you 
at  precisely  what  hour  of  the  night  the  train  passes  through 
Sappville,  Mud  Valley  or  Hixton.  If  the  train  is  three 
minutes  late  he  takes  it  as  a  personal  insult. 

The  Indefatigable  Purchaser :  She  buys  everything 
the  newsdealer  offers.  She  has  green  goggles  on  her  eyes, 
souvenirs  in  her  lap,  post  cards  in  her  hands,  orange  peels 
on  the  floor  and  a  bad  quarter  in  her  purse. 

The  Gossip :  She  knows  which  couples  are  on  their 
honeymoon, — and  which  ones  wish  they  were.  She  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  the  young  man  on  the  left  holding  hands  with 
the  handsome  grass  widow,  and  she  knows  what  he  meant 
when  he  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  some  tunnels. 

The  Nervous  One :  She  is  afraid  the  engineer  has  been 
drinking.  He  may  not  be  able  to  steer  the  train  properly. 
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The  train  may  be  struck  by  lightning.  What  did  the  por¬ 
ter  mean  when  he  said,  ‘Til  fix  you  up  in  a  minute?” 

The  Old  Timer :  He  remembers  the  days  when  Hank- 
ville  was  called  Hunkville.  There  used  to  be  nothing  but 
a  farm  at  Waresit.  Now  there  is  another  farm  and  a 
water  tower  as  well.  “Times  do  change,”  observes  this 
Methuselah.  The  times  may,  but  his  line  never  does. 


[ 
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And,  Incidentally, 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  wedding  had  been 
a  complete  and  unqualified  success.  The  champagne  had 
been  excellent  and  plentiful.  Beecham  Carter,  the  best 
man,  had  been  in  exceptional  form.  He  had  done  a  dance 
of  Spring  with  the  buxom  matron  of  honour;  he  had  jug¬ 
gled  three  champagne  glasses  at  once ;  he  had  told  several 
brand  new  stories.  The  bridesmaids  had  been  without 
exception  beautiful.  The  orchestra  for  the  subsequent 
dance  had  been  an  imported  one.  The  violinist  gave  an 
imitation  of  a  crab  with  St.  Vitus’  Dance.  The  minister, 
after  reciting  a  few  amusing  reminiscences  about  the 
bridegroom’s  childhood,  had  left  early.  The  bridegroom  s 
father  had  ruined  his  silk  hat.  Harriet  Sherman,  as  usual, 
had  slid  down  the  bannister.  The  bride’s  brother  had  as¬ 
sured  the  guests  that  it  was  a  “Mem’rable  ’ccasion.”  The 
people  next  door  had  telephoned  at  four  A.M.  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  complain  to  the  police, — and,  incidentally,  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom  were  joined  in  holy  matrimony. 
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As  We  See 

France — 

Pastry- 

Daring  gowns 
Champs  Elysees 
La  Vie  Parisienne 
Madamoiselle  from  Armentieres 
“Parlez  vous?” 

“II  est  defendu  de  cracher.” 

Russia — 

Bombs 

Beards 

Blue  Ruin 

Vodka 

Obelisks 

Przemzl 

Gloom 

New  York — 

Statue  of  Liberty 
Irish  cops 
A1  Jolson 
Tammany 

“Li’l  ol’  Noo  Yawk” 

High  life 
“Hot  Dog!” 
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Art — 

Futurism 
Models 
Long  Hair 
Smocks 

“Catalogues  25  cents” 

WET  PAINT. 

Literature — 

“Revelations  of  a  Bride” 

85th'  edition 
Long  hair 
Late  hours 
Ladies 
Liquor 

“She  looked  up  wistful  and  starry-eyed.” 
The  Theatre — 

The  Follies 

The  orchestra  leader  in  the  line  of  vision 
“Put  ten  cents  in  the  slot” 

The  girl  on  the  end 
Lost  rubbers 
Peanuts 

“Overcoats  checked.” 
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Sad  Thoughts  on  Literature 

Elinor  Glyn  says,  ‘ Thousands  who  don’t  dream  they  can 
write  really  can’!” — Advertisement  of  the  Authors’  Press). 

Oft  like  a  wand’ring,  wakeful  ghost, 

In  the  tenebrous  heart  of  the  night, 

I  ponder  the  thought  of  the  slumb’ring  host 
Who  never  dream  they  can  write. 

As  gems  that  lie  hid  on  the  ocean  floor, 

That  never  the  world  shall  see, 

Are  the  multiple  manuscripts,  novels  galore, 

Dismally  doomed  not  to  be. 

O  Pedlar  that  passes  with  whiskered  cheeks, 

There  is  grief  in  your  venerable  locks, 

Who  knows  but  you  might  have  conceived  “Three  Weeks” 
Or,  better,  “Beyond  the  Rocks!” 

O  Butchers,  O  Bakers,  O  Candlestick-makers, 

O  Chefs  and  Street-cleaners  in  white, 

O  Quakers,  O  Shakers,  O  grim  Undertakers, 

Awake!  To  your  pens!  You  can  write! 

O  sad  is  the  thought  of  the  millions  who  rest 
Who  never  have  penned  an  effusion. 

Each  one  at  his  best  might  be  Edgar  A.  Guest, 

Or  the  author  of  plots  Rupert-Hughsian ! 
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But  sadder  than  thoughts  of  the  dreamless  throng , 
Who  never  shall  raise  their  chant, 

Is  the  thought  of  the  mob,  whose  hair  is  long. 
Who  dream  that  they  can — but  can’t! 
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Materia  Medica 

I  room  with  two  medical  students.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  worse  for  the  health.  One  day  last  week  Pete 
came  in  very  excitedly.  I  could  see  by  his  nervous  manner 
that  a  great  idea  was  about  to  be  launched  on  a  fortunate 
world.  I  was  right. 

“Joe,”  said  he  suddenly,  “We  don’t  eat.” 


“What,”  said  I,  “Have  you  lost  our  meal  tickets  gamb¬ 
ling  again?” 

“What  I  mean  is,  we  don’t  eat  scientifically.  We  just 
feed.  We  don’t  get  enough  iron.  We  seldom  have  any 

green  stuff,”  explained  Pete. 

“I  am  sure,”  said  I,  “that  if  you  and  Tom  would  give 
up  your  extravagant  and  non-essential  lady  friends  I  would 
always  have  enough  green  stuff  to  keep  me  decently  cloth¬ 
ed.” 
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“Your  humour,”  said  Pete  solemnly,  “is  quite  out  of 
place.  I  have  just  drawn  up  several  diets  for  business  men, 
laborers,  matrons  and  children  which  should  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  health.” 

“Splendid !”  I  exclaimed,  “We’ll  send  them  to  Ottawa 
and  have  them  government  enforced.  There’ll  be  a  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Diet.  I  insist  that  Tom  and  I  be 
given  charge  of  at  least  a  local  branch.” 

“What  I  propose  to  do,”  Pete  went  on  calmly,  “is  to  try 
it  out  first.” 

“Highly  advisable,”  I  agreed,  “but  who’s  going  to  be 
the  goat?” 

“You  are,”  said  Pete. 

“I  am  not,”  I  said  firmly. 

“There  you  are,”  he  moaned,  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t. 
There  you  sit,  eating  and  growing  fat  and  missing  a  real 
opportunity  to  be  of  use  to  your  fellow  creatures.  I  knew 
you  wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“Pete,”  I  proposed,  “I  will  if  you  will  let  me  wear  my 
own  shoes  at  the  game  to-morrow.” 

“In  the  interests  of  science,”  said  Pete,  “I  agree.” 

There  was  something  in  his  readiness  that  alarmed  me. 
However,  I  said  nothing  about  it.  Tom  came  in  and  was 
delighted  at  the  news.  All  went  smoothly  till  dinner  time. 
Pete  became  slightly  worried  over  something. 

“You  are  resolute,”  he  asked,  “about  the  shoes?” 

“I  am,”  I  said. 

“Very  well  then,”  said  Pete  with  determination,  “we 
must  let  Nature  take  its  course.” 

“What?”  said  I. 
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“O,  nothing,”  said  Pete. 

He  gave  me  a  pink  powder  to  sprinkle  over  the  spinach 
which  composed  my  evening  meal.  I  thought  of  the  shoes, 
— they  were  new  and  by  far  the  best  in  the  room.  Pete 
would  have  to  wear  his  own.  I  pictured  the  effect  on 
Marion,  whom  Pete  says  is  his  girl.  I  ate  the  spinach. 

I  did  not  attend  the  game  next  day.  Violent  pains  in 
my  insides  kept  me  in  bed.  Pete  went,  however,  in  my  new 
shoes.  He  was  very  apologetic  when  he  and  Tom  came 
home  covered  with  ribbons. 

“It’s  too  bad  you  couldn’t  go,”  he  commiserated. 
“Marion  sends  her  best  and  says  ‘you  must  have  been  aw¬ 
fully  greedy  to  eat  so  much  and  get  sick.’  She  says  she 
thinks  your  new  shoes  are  ‘lovely’.  ” 

Pete  dodged  a  book. 

“You  know,”  he  went  on,  “it’s  really  my  fault.  I’m 
afraid  I  gave  you  the  wrong  diet.  You  got  the  one  meant 
for  the  day  laborer.” 


He  was  weary  of  life  as  only  a  man  can  be  at  his  age. 
As  one  realizes  the  pitifulness  of  Humanity,  who  had 
tasted  the  Ashes  of  Ambition  and  was  conversant  with  the 
Emptiness  of  Love,  he  longed  for  the  cool  release  of  Death. 
Yes,  seventeen  is  a  very  trying  age. 
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After  the  Russian 

Following  the  advent  and  initial  success  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  or  morhid  drama,  it  has  occurred  to  one  of  our 
younger  playwrights  to  wonder  why  Russian  playwrights 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  unfortunate  characters  and  occur¬ 
rences  which  constitute  these  plays.  Consequently,  as  a 
gesture  of  defiance,  and  to  prove  his  inalienable  British 
right  to  scribble  what  he  likes  and  get  it  into  print,  he  has 
sent  us  the  following  synopsis  for  a  Canadian  play  a  la 
Russe : 

CASTE 

Edward  Hicks:  A  carbuncular  ex-convict,  now  retired 
from  active  life. 

Anasthasia  Hicks :  His  cross-eyed  daughter. 

John  McDumm:  An  honest  postman,  unfortunately 
afflicted  with  rickets,  chronic  diptheria  and  dandruff,  in 
love  with  Anasthasia. 

Sadie  McDumm :  His  widowed  daughter. 

Duchess  Hortense:  The  morganatic  wife  of  King 
C'wyzc  of  Siluria.  In  love  with  John. 

Bombo:  A  one-legged,  half-breed  Chinese-negro  ser¬ 
vant.  In  love  with  the  Duchess. 

“The  Kid” :  A  ten-year-old  deformed  Eskimo.  In 
love  with  nobody. 

Euripides :  A  flea-bitten  dog.  In  love  with  everybody. 
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ACT  I. 

The  back  kitchen  of  Edward  Hicks’  home.  Sadie  tells 
Bombo  that  the  Duchess  Hortense  is  plotting  with  Anas- 
thasia  to  kidnap  Euripides.  Bombo  decides  to  suicide,  but 
is  momentarily  deterred  by  the  entrance  of  John  McDumm, 
obviously  in  the  throes  of  delirium  tremens.  A  terrific 
struggle  ensues,  following  which,  John  staggers  to  the  kit¬ 
chen  stove  and  pours  into  it  his  sackful  of  letters.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  house  is  burning  to  beat  the  band.  All 
file  out  of  the  kitchen,  last  of  all  the  Duchess  Hortense.  As 
she  reaches  the  door  she  turns  and  stretching  her  hands 
towards  the  flames  murmurs  three  times:  Ah,  Life! 
Life!  Life!” 

ACT  II. 

The  apartment  of  Anasthasia.  A  murdered  taxi-driver 
lies  upon  the  divan.  Anasthasia  is  having  tea*  Enter 
Edward. 

Edward:  “Where  is  the  laudanum?” 

Anasthasia:  “In  the  ice-box,  of  course.” 

Edward  finds  it  and  swallows  sixteen  grains. 

Edward :  “Ah !” 

Anasthasia:  “Better?” 

Edward  (with  conviction)  :  “Yes,  better.” 

While  they  are  conversing,  “The  Kid”  is  seen  to  enter 
and  hide  under  a  rug.  Edward  removes  his  right  boot 
and  sock  and  displays  tattoed  on  the  sole  of  his  foot  the 
insignia  of  the  revolution. 

Anasthasia:  “You’ve  joined  the  revolution!  What 
will  the  Duchess  think?” 
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Edward  (suddenly)  :  “To  hell  with  the  Duchess.” 

At  these  words  “The  Kid”  (really  an  American  secret 
service  agent)  blows  a  police  whistle. 

Edward  and  Anasthasia  dash  for  the  door.  She  pauses 
at  the  threshold  and  murmurs  three  times:  “Ah,  Life! 
Life!  Life!” 

ACT  III. 

A  lonely  street.  Sadie  McDumm  is  discovered  sharp¬ 
ening  a  carving  knife  and  conversing  with  the  Duchess 
Hortense.  Without  other  preparation  she  cuts  the  latter’s 
throat.  Edward,  Anasthasia  and  John  enter  and  at  sight 
of  the  dead  Duchess  all  produce  knives  and  kill  themselves. 
Enter  Bombo  and  Euripides. 

Bombo:  “Is  all  well?” 

Sadie:  “The  cause  of  the  monarchy  is  saved.  Come 
to  me,  my  love!” 

They  embrace. 

Euripides  (suddenly  endowed  with  speech)  :  “Ah,  Life! 
Life!  Life!” 
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The  Dumbell  Poet 

O  Muse,  descend, 

Be  not  too  shy. 

Prithee  befriend 
This  songless  guy! 

Sweet  lyrics  spill, 

Or  gay  or  solemn, 

And  help  me  fill 
A  half  a  column. 

Should  you  prefer 
Afar  to  stay, 

I’ve  got  three  ver- 
Ses  anyway. 
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Mother  Goose  Becomes  a 
Newspaper  Reporter 

EXPENSIVE  BACON  BY  BAD  BOY  TAKEN 
Bigamist  Found — Mind  Not  Sound — Cat  Nearly  Drowned 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  complicity  in  crime 
was  unfolded  in  the  Murphy  Street  Police  Court  to-day, 
when  John  Brown,  a  local  piper,  and  his  son,  Tom,  were 
arraigned  on  charge  of  theft  of  a  pig  from  the  local  abat¬ 
toir. 

Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 

An  eye-witness  declared  that  he  saw  Tom,  the  piper’s 
son,  take  the  pig. 

“He  stole  the  pig  and  away  he  run!”  declared  the  wit¬ 
ness,  graphically  if  ungrammatically. 

“What  did  you  do  when  your  son  arrived  home?”  asked 
Magistrate  Murphy. 

“I  beat  him,”  said  Brown. 

“What  did  you  do  with  the  pig?” 

“I  ate  it,”  prisoner  admitted. 

The  Sheik  Out-Sheiked 

A  brow-beaten  little  man  who  refused  to  give  his  name 
appeared  in  the  dock  this  morning  on  a  charge  of  bigamy. 
Plainclothesman  Higgins  told  how  he  was  on  his  way  to 
St.  Ives  when  he  met  the  prisoner  coming  the  opposite  way 
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with  his  seven  alleged  wives.  They  had  with  them  a  large 
travelling  cat  show.  The  S.P.C.A.  have  taken  charge  of 
the  feline  menagerie.  Alienists  are  examining  the  prisoner. 

Fisher  in  Police  Net 

Two  weeks  imprisonment  was  the  sentence  meted  out  to 
Thomas  Tittlemouse,  known  to  his  friends  as  “Tommy,” 
when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  several  charges  of  fishing  in 
private  reserves. 

S.P.C.A.  Again 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  Animals 
appeared  again  in  court  this  morning  to  lay  a  charge  against 
one,  Thomas  Thin,  who  is  alleged  to  have  thrown  a  cat 
into  a  well  with  intent  to  drown.  A  witness,  John  Stout, 
described  his  heroic  rescue  of  his  dumb  friend.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  his  extreme  youth,  Thin  was  allowed  to  go  with 
a  warning. 

FLAGS  UNFURLED ,  SNARE  DRUMS  BEAT— CITY 
SHAKES  WITH  MARCHING  FEET 

Crowds  Line  the  Roads  and  Fill  Parks  as  Local  Regiments, 
Under  Duke  of  York  Hold  Monster  Parade 

“Tramp,  tramp,  tramp!”  Ten  thousand  tramps!  Un¬ 
der  the  Duke  of  York  the  local  garrison,  totalling  ten 
thousand  sturdy  warriors,  marched  solemnly  to  church  yes¬ 
terday.  After  divine  service  the  regiments  marched  up  the 
hill  and  back  again.  The  weather  was  fine  and  many  thous¬ 
ands  witnessed  the  martial  spectacle. 
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SAD  TALE  OF  WOE 
Old  Lady  and  Brute  Companion  Starve 

While  merry  children  played  in  the  sun  on  Chestnut 
Street  and  men  in  flannels  played  golf  on  the  municipal 
links,  while  fine  ladies  rode  in  their  limousines  through  the 
town,  a  sad  drama  was  being  enacted  in  a  little  home  on 
Blanken  St.  Mrs.  Hubbard,  whose  children  have  deserted 
her,  lives  there  with  her  lone  comrade,  a  dog.  Yesterday 
she  reported  the  loss  of  a  bone  which  she  had  long  treas¬ 
ured.  The  bone  is  thought  to  have  been  stolen  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  collector  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  wishbone 
of  the  late  Princess  Pocahontas. 
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Explanation 

The  Recording  Angel  was  taking  down  the  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  submitted  to  all  candidates  for  Heaven. 
He  looked  up. 

“No,  79,705,410,  Simeon  Briggs,  come  here  a  minute,” 
he  said. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  latter. 

“Yesterday,  Mr.  Briggs,”  the.  Recording  Angel  frowned, 
“you  told  me  that  you  believed  the  gold  harp  industry 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  In  your 
set  of  answers  now  before  me  I  note  that  you  state  your 
preference  for  making  the  industry  a  public  utility.  How 
does  it  happen,  Mr.  Briggs,  that  you  can  hold  two  entirely 
different  opinions  about  the  same  subject?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  stammered  the  other,  “er — the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  while  on  Earth  I  was  an — er — Canadian 
provincial  politician.” 

“Oh,  in  that  case - ”  responded  the  Recording  Angel, 

and  returned  to  his  work. 
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Current  Magazines 

Saturday  Evening  Post:  The  multi-millionaire  tells  a  few 
anecdotes  at  his  own  dinner  table. 

Physical  Culture :  An  uplift  meeting  in  a  penny  arcade. 

Vanity  Fair :  An  immaculate  gentleman  in  a  golf  suit 
introducing  John  Barrymore  to  Mr.  Babbitt  at  the 
corner  or  Broadway  and  42nd  St. 

Life:  A  gentleman  in  evening  clothes  exchanging  bon 
mots  with  a  middle-aged  Gibson  girl. 

Smart  Set :  A  papier  mache  dragon. 

Snappy, Stories:  The  hosiery  salesman’s  lunch  hour. 

Mac  Lean’s:  Native  wine. 

Judge :  The  dance  given  for  the  younger  set  at  the  smart 
country  club. 

The  Canadian  Magazine:  An  interesting  afternoon  tea  at 
the  vicar’s. 

Town  Topics:  The  French  maid  at  the  key-hole. 

The  Dial:  Chianti  with  Amy  Lowell. 
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Economy  in  the  Home 

A  Domestic  Tragedy  Showing  That  Sometimes  a  Dollar 
Saved  is  a  Dollar  Burned 

“Piker!”  said  Rosalind.  “You  weren’t  serious  when 
you  talked  about  saving.  You’ve  bought  two  cigars  for  a 
quarter  again  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  won’t 
be  ready  to  smoke  the  second  until  it’s  too  dry  and  crum¬ 
pled  to  be  any  good!” 

“Forget  it!”  I  suggested.  “What  is  a  dime  to  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  practising  an  economy?” 
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But  Rosalind  had  only  begun.  She  got  out  a  pad  and 
pencil. 

“You  waste  about  thirty  cents  a  day  in  things  like  that,” 
she  said.  “If  you  put  by  that  thirty  cents  every  day  in 
less  than  a  year  you’d  have  over  a  hundred  dollars.  For 
a  hundred  dollars  I  could  get  a  very  nice  dress.” 

“What  about  yourself?”  I  countered.  “Yesterday  you 
bought  two  motion  picture  magazines.  The  day  before 
you  bought  your  tickets  for  the  matinee  from  a  speculator 
instead  of  from  the  box  office.  Every  day  you  probably 
waste  enough  to  keep  a  Chinese  orphan  or  to  pay  the  instal¬ 
ment  on  a  grand  piano.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Rosalind,  “let’s  both  save.  To¬ 
morrow  I’m  going  to  buy  a  toy  savings  bank  with  a  slot 
in  the  top  for  each  of  us.” 

As  this  looked  like  a  convenient  ending  to  the  matter 
I  let  it  drop  there. 

It  was  not  the  end.  The  next  evening  at  dinner  in  front 
of  my  place  and  Rosalind’s  were  beautiful  toy  banks.  Mine 
was  a  grotesque  china  figure.  You  dropped  the  coins  into 
his  upturned  mouth.  Rosalind’s  was  somewhat  more 
technical.  It  was  made  of  metal  and  represented  a  cath¬ 
edral.  When  a  coin  was  inserted  through  the  roof  a  music 
box  inside  struck  out  chimes  melodiously.  It  cost  me 
thirty  cents  right  at  the  start  to  hear  them.  The  whole 
idea  seemed  more  attractive;  I  became  infected  with  some 
of  Rosalind’s  enthusiasm. 

“There  will  be  a  prize,”  said  Rosalind,  “of  one  dollar 
to  the  one  who  fills  his  first.” 
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It  was  the  following  Saturday  that  I  rushed  in  to  Rosa¬ 
lind. 

“There’s  a  taxi  driver  outside,”  I  said,  “who  insists  on 
having  a  dollar  twenty.  I  didn’t  get  to  the  bank  to-day 
before  closing  time.  Have  you  a  dollar  twenty?” 

Rosalind  had  not. 

“In  that  case,”  said  I,  “we  can  get  it  from  our  savings 
banks.” 

“No  you  don’t!”  said  Rosalind,  with  a  firmness  I  had 
once  admired.  “Neither  of  those  banks  are  full  yet  and 
therefore  not  to  be  opened !” 

“Nonsense!”  I  cried.  “There’s  a  meter  outside  tick¬ 
ing  up  dimes  at  a  terrible  rate.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  provide  for  that?” 

“Give  me  that  silly  bank!” 

“Never!  Why  don’t  you  take  the  taxi  down  to  your 
club?  You  can  probably  borrow  some  money  there.” 

Rosalind  was  adamant.  I  drove  to  the  club.  The  sec¬ 
retary  was  obliging. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  I  noticed  that  I  never 
seemed  to  have  any  change  in  my  pockets.  I  complained 
to  Rosalind. 

“Well,”  she  admitted,  “you  don’t  really  miss  it,  and  as 
you  never  seem  inclined  to  put  it  in  your  bank,  I  usually 
slip  any  small  change  you  leave  into  mine.” 

The  chimes  of  Rosalind’s  bank  became  to  me  even  as 
the  bell  of  my  alarm  clock.  For  a  while  the  banks  menace 
threatened  to  disrupt  our  otherwise  peaceful  relations.  Then 
a  fortunate  thing  occurred.  Rosalind  forgot  all  about 
them. 
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A  month  later  I  broke  them  open  and  compiled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  balance  sheet: 

Contents  of  my  bank  . . $0.15 

Contents  of  Rosalind’s  bank  .  1-95 

Total  assets  .  2.10 

Cost  of  my  bank  . $0.45 

Cost  of  Rosalind’s  bank  . 1*25 

Cost  of  taxi  to  club . 8() 

Prize  claimed  by  Rosalind  .  1-90 

Total  . $3-50 

Net  loss  . $1-40 

With  a  free  conscience  I  now  buy  two  for  a  quarter 
cigars  and  Rosalind,  I  am  afraid,  still  buys  her  theatre 
tickets  from  speculators. 
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The  Visiting-  Celebrity 

A  Monologue 

Cast  of  Characters : 

The  Jolly  Hostess 
The  Visiting  Celebrity 
The  Dismal  Host 

The  M an- W ho-Knows-A ll- T he- W alters 
The  Girl-With-The-Crush 
The  Girl-With-The-Glasses 
T he  Man-hvuited- A  t-  T he-Last-Minute 
The  Eligible  Young  Man 

{The  dinner  at  a  fashionable  hotel  is  given  in  honour 
of  The  Visiting  Celebrity.  Time :  8  p.m.  Costumes: 
Evening  dress  ( with  the  exception  of  The  Man-Invited- At 
T he-Last-Minute  who  wears  a  grey  check  suit  and  a  sport 
tie).  The  Hostess  ( She  zveighs  about  twenty  stone.  She 
talks  incessantly ,  using  the  passage  of  her  fork  or  spoon  to 
her  mouth  for  punctuation)  : 

“Well,  now,  everybody.  I  do  hope  it’s  going  to  be 
nice;  we  used  to  have  such  lovely  dinners  at  the  dear  Cecil 
and  in  Paris  but  here,  I  always  say,  you  never  can  tell, 
can  you?  Madam  Faymuz,  you  must  sit  on  my  right,  yes 
indeed,  my  dear,  remember,  this  is  to  be  your  night,  your 
special  night!  We  are  all  here  just  to  hear  you  talk.  You 
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know,  we  have  all  heard  how  witty,  you  are,  haven’t  we 
everybody  ?” 

( There  is  a  community  gurgle  by  everybody) . 

.  Agnes,  dear,  you  sit  here,  Dorothy,  over  there, 
Horace,  can  I  trust  you  not  to  hold  hands  with  Agnes? 
There  we  are!  Is  everybody  happy?” 

{The  community  re-gurgle.  All  are  seated.  The 
Girl-With-The-Crusli  is  discomfited  because  the  Girl-With- 
The-Glasses  is  nearer  to  the  Celebrity.  She  ponders  the 
possibility  of  slipping  her  Memory  Book  under  the  table 
to  be  autogrdphed.  The  Young  Man  hopes  the  Celebrity 
zvill  choke  over  her  fish.  The  Girl-With-The-Glasses  re¬ 
tires  behind  them.  The-Man-Invited-At-The-Last-Minute 
looks  uncomfortable.  The-Man-Who-Knows-All-The- 
W alters  has  already  winked  at  “George,”  a  waiter  near  the 
door,  and  thus  brightened  the  prospects  for  the  Dismal 
Host.  The  Celebrity  looks  painfully  interested.  The 
Hostess  grins). 

The  Jolly  Hostess:  “Yes, — yes,  indeed,  when  we  heard 
Mme.  Faymuz  was  in  town  you  can  imagine  our  excite¬ 
ment!  I  said  at  once  to  Harvey,  I  said,  ‘Harvey,  I’ll 
simply  perish  if  we  don’t  have  her  to  dinner  at  least  once!’ 
And  Harvey  said,  ‘Why,  nonsense!  She’ll  never  come.’ 
But  I  knew  you  couldn’t  be  as  heartless  as  that,  no  indeed, 
you  couldn’t!  And  then,  it  was  such  a  stroke  of  luck  that 
I  ran  into  you  at  the  club.  And  indeed,  it  was  very  gra¬ 
cious  of  you  to  come  after  all — ” 
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The  Visiting  Celebrity:  “Why,  really—” 

The  Jolly  Hostess :  “There  now!  I  know  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  say  ‘Not  at  all!’  But  you  really  are.  You  well- 
known  people  haven’t  any  idea  what  a  thrill  it  is  to  us  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  clever  people  talk.  It 
makes  us  feel  so— so  provincial,  don’t  you  know.  Why,  it 
doesn’t  seem  any  time  since  we  had  Benzini  Staccato  here, 
and,  of  course  she  just  kept  us  in  gales  of  laughter,— and 
so  beautiful,  and  so  clever!  Really  we  shall  never  forget 
her  visit, — that  is  to  say,  we  would  never  have  forgotten 
her  visit  if  you  had  not  come,  Mme.  Faymuz,  naturally, 
naturally!  We  are  all  dying  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
Canada.  Mme.  Staccato  said  she  thought  it  was  ‘Just 
Lovely,’  which  I  think  sums  it  up  pretty  well.  She  said 
she  would  never  forget  her  visit.  I  always  think  visitors’ 
impressions  of  a  country  are  so  interesting,  especially  if 
they  are  famous,  don’t  you?  I  know,  when  I  was  in  Paris 
people  kept  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  Of  course  I 
didn’t  know  any  French  but  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  met 
there  said  to  say,  effroyable,  but  the  French  are  so  funny, 
though  I  said  it  in  my  sweetest  voice  they  all  seemed  to  be 
offended.  I  dare  say  my  pronunciation  was  poor.  But 
I  was  rather  disappointed  with  Paris,  the  Parisian  mil¬ 
liners  .  .  .  .” 

The  Curtain  is  lowered  to  denote  the  passage  of  one 
hour. 

"  ...  .  And  Harvey  said,  ‘Goodness,  Myra,  you 
would’t  be  seen  in  that  sort  of  a  gown !’  And  I  said,  ‘Who 
wouldn’t?’  ” 
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A  feeble  gurgle  arises  from  the  table — and  under  it. 

The  Jolly  Hostess :  “What,  is  it  as  late  as  that!  We’re 
so  sorry  you  have  to  leave  so  soon  after  dinner,  Mme. 
Faymuz!  I’m  sure  we  shall  always  look  back  with  plea¬ 
sure  on  this  delightful  evening  you  have  given  us !  ( Aside 
and  sotto  voce )  Harvey,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  wake  up!” 

Curtain 


" I 

The  Great  Lover 

“I  love  you,”  I  said  to  dark-eyed  Claire, 

“I  love  you,”  to  fair  Elaine, 

“I  love  you,”  to  Anne  of  the  mad  black  hair 
And  Alice,  refreshingly  plain. 

“I  love  you,”  to  Joan  of  the  winning  smile, 
To  Eve  of  the  wee,  cheery  face, 

To  Marion,  deep  in  studied  guile, 

And  Mary — Madonna-like  grace. 

Now  to  love  them  all  and  to  love  each  one 
Were  bad  and  impossible  too ; 

A  terrible1  fix  (if  it  could  be  done) — 

But  the  hell  of  it  is — I  do! 


16 
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Ten  Wymphs  that  nave  Passed 

my  W ay 

From  the  Note  Book  of  an  Eligible  Young  Man 

Corrine  :  Corrine  is  really  a  nice  girl,  but  she  has  two 
bad  habits :  when  dancing  with  you  she  either  sings  in  your 
ear  or  keeps  you  dashing  around  after  her  friends  so  that 
she  can  speak  to  them  at  close  range. 

Donne :  There  is  poetry  in  Dorine.  One  glance  at  her 
evening  gown  and  one  feels  inspired  to  write  about  the 
Great  Open  Spaces.  She  is  the  direct  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  curio  collectors.  To  her  belt  hang  more  human 
trophies  than  the  most  ferocious  head-hunter  boasts.  When 
she  was  younger  she  started  out  in  a  small  way,  collecting 
class  and  prep,  school  pins.  By  way  of  Fraternity  pins  she 
has  arrived  at  the  engagement  ring  stage.  It  is  the  Dan¬ 
gerous  Age. 

Gertrude :  Gertrude  is  such  a  bright  little  thing,  just 
full  of  pep  and  jollity  and  repartee.  Gertrude  thinks  that 
the  best  Way  to  discipline  her  partner’s  amatory  advances 
is  to  slap  him  gently  on  the  wrist  and  say,  “Will  you  be 
yourself?” 

Betty :  Betty  is  a  girl  who  has  had  advantages.  She 
has  been  abroad.  I  know  by  heart  the  episode  of  Betty’s 
mother  and  the  Parisian  milliner,  the  episode  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Spaniard  who  turned  out  to  be  a  waiter  and  the  epis¬ 
ode  of  the  channel  crossing.  It  is  talking  for  half  an  hour 
to  these  animated  travelogues  that  keeps  our  young  men  at 
home. 
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Matilda :  Matil  is  very  artistic.  Oh,  very,  very! 
She  dresses  in  homespuns  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening 
in  nothing  that  really  matters.  Her  room  is  decorated 


with  the  cutest  lampshades,  all  made  by  Matilda.  This 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  she  did  not  insist  on  making  gifts 
of  them  to  her  friends,  and  when  Matilda  visits.  .  .  .  She 
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once  spent  a  week-end  with  a  friend  in  Greenwich  village. 
Now  she  knows  just  heaps  of  famous  people  and  refers  to 
them  by  their  first  names.  While  in  the  States  she  unfor¬ 
tunately  acquired  a  taste  for  gin,  so  that  now  a  quiet  even¬ 
ing  with  Matilda  costs  anywhere  from  ten  to  twelve  simol- 
eons. 

Maybelle :  Maybelle  is  a  really  clever  girl.  Realizing 
early  in  life  that  the  most  successful  way  to  flatter  a  man 
was  to  make  him  seem  clever  in  contrast  to  her  own  in¬ 
nocence  she  ostensibly  offered  herself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Good  Looking  but  Dumb  Club.  When  men  begin  to  talk 
of  business  she  will  affect  an  inane  stare  and  ask  sweetly, 
‘What  are  stocks?” 

Katherine :  Is  really  a  dumbell.  She  hasn’t  the  sense 
to  hide  her  brains. 

Iris :  Is  very  modest.  She  confines  her  doubtful 
stories  to  girls.  If  there  are  men  about  she  apologizes, 
draws  the  girls  aside  and  after  a  moment  of  whispering  her 
loud  and  mysterious  laughter  announces  that  the  point  has 
been  reached.  Once  I  overheard  her  and  told  her  so.  After 
that  she  told  someone  I  had  a  crude  mind. 

Dorothy :  Is  the  sort  of  girl  you  can  make  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  at  the  last  minute  and  not  feel  that  she  will  be 
offended.  You  can  phone  her  any  night  that  your  girl 
goes  out  with  your  room-mate  and  she  will  help  you  forget 
your  trouble  under  a  shaded  lamp.  Girls  may  come  and 
girls  may  go,  but  Dorothy  goes  on  forever. 

Dardanella:  I  only  saw  Dardanella  once,  but  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  she  completely  won  my  heart  forever. 
She  was  being  carried  out  of  the  Venetian  Gardens  as  we 
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entered.  When  she  saw  me  she  took  one  beery  look  and 
cried  out,  “Hello,  Handsome!”  Her  laughter  echoed  down 
the  hallway. 
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More  Submitted  Epitaphs 

Permission  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  on  grave 
stones  will  be  granted  upon  application  to  the  Department 
of  Epitaphs  and  Community  Uplift: 

1. 

Stranger!  Pause  to  pray  for 
Lunetta. 

She  et  a 
June  oyster. 

Help  hoist  her 

To  an,  in  other  respects,  well-earned  heavenly  home. 

2. 

Here  lies  Archibald  McBanger 
Who’d  never  heard  of  Margaret  Sanger, 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 

His  grand-children  equalled  his  age  (perhaps  more). 

3. 

George  H.  Smithers  thought  that  he 
Could  light  the  fire  easily, 

Took  some  gasoline  from  his  liz 
And — Oh,  well,  that’s  all.  Here  he  is. 
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4. 

Here  lies  Arthur  Arnott  Clark 
Who  followed  all  the  laws  of  Moses. 

If  friends  he  lacked  it  was  because 
He’d  never  heard  of  halitosis. 
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Well,  Perhaps 

It  was  lunch  time  at  the  club  house  and  the  Eminent 
Golfer  with  the  Large  Appetite  was  the  guest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  With  wonder  the  Young  Member  and  the  Younger 
Member  had  watched  the  great  man  perform  with  the  soup 
and  start  in  upon  the  squab. 

“H’mm,”  whispered  the  Younger  Member  to  the 
Young  Member,  “I  admired  his  spoon  shots,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Young  Member,  “he  should  easily 
get  three  birdies.” 

The  Younger  Member  (he  was  very  young)  snig¬ 
gered  audibly. 

The  Eminent  Golfer  glanced  up. 

“Beg  pardon?”  he  said. 

“We  were  just  discussing  your  form  sir,”  said  the 
Young  Member,  suavely. 

“Wondering  where  you  were  at  your  best,”  added 
the  Younger  Member. 

“Ah,”  replied  the  Eminent  Golfer,  complacently.  “I 
am  at  my  best  on  the  greens.” 
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Ballad  Disappointing 

Upon  the  shores  of  Ispahan, 

As  the  night  was  turning  colder, 

I  met  a  tattooed  sailorman, 

With  a  parrot  on  his  shoulder 

There  was  a  tavern  by  the  sea 
With  a  blind  old  fiddler  too; 

The  sailorman  went  in  with  me 
And  we  sipped  a  potent  brew. 

We  took  our  pipes  into  our  hands 
Before  the  blazing  log. 

“O  spin  me  a  yarn  of  foreign  lands !” 
Said  I  to  the  old  sea  dog. 

O  hark  to  the  sad  denouement, 

To  which  I  now  must  come! 

And  pray  withhold  the  bitter  taunt, 
That  sailorman  was  dumb! 

So  that  is  why  I  wander  here, 

Alone  and  most  uncomforted, 

I  missed  a  ballad  and  I  fear 

I  can’t  repeat  what  the  parrot  said! 
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A  Modern  Serenade 

Come  Fovth,  my  bimbo, 

Ope  thy  pane, 

I  can  no  longer 
Bear  this  strain. 

I  lamped,  I  met,  I  loved  you  wymph,  (O  harken  to 
my  fustian!) 

Love  blew  me  up.  I  mean  ’twas  in-stantaneous  com¬ 
bustion. 
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I’d  never  fussed  the  frails.  I  was  a  gay  and  thought¬ 
less  lamb. 

For  love  and  me  were  strangers  till  you  passed  this 
way,  then — za-a-a-m ! 

The  pash  eye,  I  had  ne’er  vouchsafed  to  maid,  or  wife, 
or  widow. 

But  when  you  scorched  my  orbs  I  knew  I’d  met  my 
heartbreak  kiddo. 

Alas,  alack,  I  sport  no  more  as  merry  as  a  porpoise. 

For  Melancholy’s  served  on  me  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

One  thought  pursues  me  though  I  roam  from  Nome 
to  the  Bahamas. 

I  love  you,  Three  Star  Angel  Child.  Thou  art  the 
cat’s  pajamas. 

Oh  Heavenly  Her!  Shiek-weary  She!  Awaken  from 
your  boredom! 

I’d  court  you  in  royal  robes  and  jewels  except  I  can’t 
afford  ’em. 

The  gang  call  me  the  Lenin  Kid.  It  is  a  name  that 
fits  me. 

I’m  tough  and  red  and  radical.  Oh!  sweetheart  do 
not  ritz  me. 

I’ve  met  six  of  your  suitors  now  and  separately  have 
licked  ’em. 

E’en  if  another  one  should  come,  he’ll  be  my  Bolshe- 
victim. 
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Oh  marry  me  and  we  will  spend  our  honeymoon  in 
Blighty. 

You  will?  Then  to  my  roadster  quick,  my  shock¬ 
haired  Aphrodite. 
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Educational 

In  the  education  of  the  modern  child  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  is 
wasted.  Countless  hours  are  expended  in  the  asking  and 
teaching  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 

Q.  “What  does  the  cow  say?” 

A.  “Moo-Moo!” 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  while  no  doubt  valu¬ 
able  and  worthy  of  committing  to  memory,  would  be  as 
easily  assimilated  later  by  the  infant  without  pedagogic 
assistance.  Great  benefit  might  be  derived,  however,  from 
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a  somewhat  similar  course  in  General  Information.  The 
questions  might  read  as  follows: 

What  Says: 

“Any  one  of  these  volumes  is  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  set.  All  beautifully  printed,  bound  and  delivered  to 
your  home  for  the  price  of  .  .  .  ?” 

“Got  a  neat  tip  on  the  third  race,  in  case  you  were 
interested  .  .  .  .?” 

“Mr.  Mumphenphunfph,  as  one  of  our  leading  citi¬ 
zens,  we  have  chosen  you  to  head  our  subscription  list  for 
the  fund  to  .  .  .  .?” 

“Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  what  this  country  needs  is 
a  combination  of  honest  and  efficient  leadership  together 
with  an  intelligent  and  democratic  populace.  When  I  get 
to  Ottawa  .  .  .  .  ?” 

“Twelve  dollars  a  quart  .  .  .  .?” 

The  only  apparent  draw-back  is  that,  while  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  growing  up  in  a  musical  world  where  cats  meowed 
and  dogs  woof-woofed  in  close  harmony  would  doubtless 
encourage  the  young  idea  to  advance,  the  second  prospect 
might  have  in  a  few  cases  a  discouraging  effect. 
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But  Not  Straight 

Timkins’  father’s  face  was  stern 
As  he  bade  his  son  goodbye, 

Bade  him  ne’er  his  footsteps  turn 
From  the  path.  He  heaved  a  sigh. 
“Rule  your  life,”  hie  said  at  last, 

“And  let  the  rule  be  hard  and  fast.” 

Thirty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  he  left  his  parent’s  door. 

Timkins  in  the  gutter  lay, 

Reminiscing  o’er  and  o’er. 

“Well,”  he  said,  reviewing  his  past, 
“My  rule  was  surely  ‘Hard  and  fast!’  ” 
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At  the  end  of  lots  of  books 
You  will  find  a  maid  like  this. 

No  wonder  that  so  sad  she  looks : — 
She’s  only  got  that  goose  to  kiss. 
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